PREFACE 


The  following  pages  form  the  first  of  a  series  of  Lec¬ 
tures,  which  will  be  published  at  intervals,  of  about  two 
months  between  each. 

The  subjects  intended  to  be  therein  embraced,  will, 
perhaps,  be  exhibited  in  a  point  of  view  but  little  accord¬ 
ing  with  the  notions  implanted  in  the  present  generaiipn 
by  early  education.  To  all,  therefore,  who  have  not 
formed  a  judgment  of  things  contrary  to  the  first  impres¬ 
sions  of  youth,  our  ideas  will,  perhaps,  at  first  sight,  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  erroneous;  the  question  that  remains  to  be  de¬ 
cided  is — “  Are  they  so  in  Fact  ?” 

The  points  in  which  we  differ  are  chiefly  these : — In 
the  old  world  men  are  respected  in  proportion  as  they  are 
enabled  by  the  possession  of  wealth  to  command  the  la¬ 
bour  of  others ;  and  so  essentially  necessary  are  indolence 
and  uselessness  to  respectability ,  that  men  are  despised  in 
proportion  as  they  apply  their  owrn  hands  to  purposes  of 
utility. 

In  the  new,  we  hope  to  secure  to  all  men  the  value  of 
their  services  to  society  in  whatever  w  ay  they  may  be 
given ;  to  respect  men  in  proportion  to  their  utility  in 
promoting,  in  any  shape  or  wray,  the  happiness  of  our 
species ;  and  to  attach  value,  not  to  piecies  of  metal,  but 
to  every  thing  which  tends  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  human  race,  physically,  morally,  (,>r  intellectually. 
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If  the  power  by  which  we  exist  has  implanted  in  man  a  desire  to 
associate  himself  with  others  of  his  own  species,  which  is  evidently 
the  case,  society  is  the  natural  condition  of  mankind.  If  then  societies 
produce  the  most  overwhelming  evils,  and  give  to  man  the  power  of 
exercising  over  man  every  description  of  oppression  and  cruelty,  it 
is  certain,  either  that  God  has  created  man  for  wretchedness;  or,  that 
man  has  yet  to  learn  the  principles,  on  which  societies  must  be  found¬ 
ed  to  render  him  happy. 

If  men  had  never  entered  into  a  state  of  society,  their  condition 
would  be  scarcely,  in  any  degree,  removed  from  that  of  other  ani¬ 
mals.  Their  whole  occupation  would  consist  in  supplying  th$  first 
calls  of  nature:  and,  as  each  individual  could  possess  only  what  was 
attained  by  his  own  industry,  how  ill  would  he  be  supplied,  even 
with  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life  !  The  mere  congregation  of  men 
would,  however,  do  nothing  towards  ameliorating  their  condition,  if 
each  still  acted  for  himself  alone  :  but  the  propensity  to  exchange 
labour  for  labour ,  a  propensity  peculiar  to  man,  is  the  original  prin¬ 
ciple,  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  leave,  at  such  an  immeasureable  dis¬ 
tance  below  him,  all  the  brute  creation. 

Why  then  do  we  so  frequently  attribute  our  miseries  to  the  defects 
of  governments,  since  it  is  exclusively  by  barter,  that  the  power,  by 
which  individuals  are  enabled  to  tyrannize  over  nations,  is  introduc¬ 
ed  into  the  world  ?  And  here  let  the  man,  who  desires  to  benefit  his 
fellow-creatures,  pause  and  reflect.  Let  him  impress  strongly  upon 
his  mind  this  fact,  that  barter,  and  barter  alone ,  is  the  basis  of  soci¬ 
ety;  and  that  all  other  institutions  amongst  men  are  built  wholly 
and  solely  upon  it.  Let  him  first  impress  upon  his  mind  this  fact 
and  its  importance;  and,  if  he  can  so  far  divest  himself  of  prejudice, 
as  to  forget,  for  a  while,  his  former  conclusions  upon  the  subject  of 
the  causes  of  human  evils,  and  will  patiently  and  deliberately  analyze 
the  present  system  of  commerce,  he  will  find  in  it  the  causes  of  some 
of  the  most  dreadful  calamities  to  which  human  nature  is  subject. 

It  is  in  vain  that  the  benevolent  attempt  to  improve  the  condition 
of  their  fellow  creatures  by  perpetually  striking  at  effects.  It  is  to 
causes  that  attention  must  be  devoted  before  any  permanent  good  can 
be  done  in  society.  But  our  plans  are  chiefly  formed  to  meet  troubles 
half  way.  By  an  endless  variety  of  charitable  institutions,  monu¬ 
ments  equally  of  benevolence  and  ignorance,  we  attempt  to  subdue 
the  evils  of  society;  but  the  attempt  is  vain.  Let  societies  be  form¬ 
ed  for  the  purpose  of  annihilating  the  causes ,  whence  the  evils  of 
mankind  arise, — societies,  not  to  relieve  the  miserable,  but  to  abolish 
the  causes  of  misery ;  not  to  assist  the  poor  with  money,  but  to  abol¬ 
ish  the  causes  of  poverty ;  not  to  detect  thieves,  but  to  take  away  the 
multitude  of  temptations  to  steal ;  societies  having  for  their  avowed 
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purpose  an  equal  distribution  of  the  means  of  happiness  to  all,  and 
the  combining  of  all  mankind  in  unity,  peace,  and  concord.  Only 
give  birth  to  societies  founded  on  this  principle ;  they  will  ask  for  no 
continued  support,  but  their  effects  shall  be  such,  that,  in  a  few  short 
years,  the  books  of  every  charitable  institution  of  whatever  kind  and 
for  whatever  purpose,  will  be  closed  for  gver. 

The  author  of  nature,  by  whatever  name  we  call  him,  has  given  to 
every  thing,  which  his  power  has  produced,  its  peculiar  properties  ; 
by  a  knowledge  of,  and  attention  to  which,  alone,  have  we  the  powTer 
of  bringing  any  thing  to  perfection  or  to  the  approach  of  it  To  the 
vegetable  world  he  has  given  its  peculiar  properties  ;  and,  in  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  it,  we  attend  to  the  diversities  of  each  particular  plant; 
and  as  far  as  our  knowledge  and  ability  enable  us  to  do  so,  we  furnish 
it  with  the  particular  soil,  situation  and  temperature,  that  it  requires : 
knowing  that  to  attempt  to  make  it  accommodate  itself  to  any  soil, 
situation,  or  temperature  which  we  choose  to  give  it,  would  be  in  vain. 
And  to  man  he  has  given  his  peculiarities,  his  natural  rights,  and  his 
propensities  to  enjoy  them:  and,  if  we  would  bring  him  to  the  degree 
of  perfection  of  which  his  nature  is  capable,  or  to  the  approach  of  it, 
we  must  accommodate  human  institutions  to  his  nature ;  for  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  all  ages  has  most  satisfactorily  proved,  that  we  cannot, 
without  destroying  his  happiness,  make  his  nature  bend  to  any  insti¬ 
tutions,  which  we  think  proper  to  give  him.  It  is  the  attempt  to  do 
this,  it  is  the  attempt  to  make  his  nature  submit  to  laws,  institutions, 
and  customs,  which  are  altogether  opposed  to  it,  which  is  the  chief, 
if  not  the  sole  cause  of  the  miseries  by  which  he  is  surrounded :  and 
fruitless  will  be  every  attempt  to  render  him  happy,  until  all  these 
have  undergone  an  entire  change. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  those  who  take  upon  themselves  the  de¬ 
fence  of  Mr.  Owen’s  plans,  are  looked  upon,  by  the  unthinking  part 
of  the  community,  as  mere  enthusiasts:  Mr.  Owen  being,  in  their 
estimation,  a  visionary,  if  not  actually  a  madman.  We  will  endeavour 
to  explain  why  such  opinions  have  been  formed  of  him,  by  offering  a 
few  remarks  on  the  nature  of  credibility*. 

No  two  things,  perhaps,  are  more  distinct  from  each  other,  than  to 
be  credible ,  and  to  be  credited.  The  former  depends  upon  the  ac¬ 
tual  practicability  of  a  thing;  the  latter  upon  our  knowledge  of  its 
principles.  , 

That  only  is  altogether  incredible,  which  it  is  totally  impossible  to 
account  for  on  any  known  principle.  For  example,  if  it  had  been 
said,  that  St.  Paul’s  Church  would  remove,  of  its  own  accord,  to  ano¬ 
ther  situation  in  the  course  of  next  year,  this  would  be  altogether 
incredible,  because  no  one  could  form  any  conception  of  any  power 
existing  in  it,  which  could  produce  such  an  effect;  without  which  it  is 
quite  impossible  the  voluntary  removal  could  take  place. 

But  things  become  more  credible,  in  proportion  as  the  difficulty  of 
accounting  for  them  decreases. 

For  example;  if  a  man  were  to  tell  us,  that  he  had  made  a  discove¬ 
ry,  by  which  he  could  travel  in  air,  with  as  much  facility  as  on  water, 
we  should  not  be  inclined  to  treat  his  assertion  in  the  same  manner  as 
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in  the  former  case;  because  we  know  of  a  power  by  which  the  first 
step  towards  doing  this  may  be  effected.  But  not  knowing  by  what 
means  we  can  proceed  in  any  other  direction  than  that  of  the  wind, 
we  should  by  no  means  yield  our  perfect  credence  to  his  assertion, 
unless  some  newly  invented  power  feould  be  demonstrated  by  which 
we  might  be  enabled  to  s^eer  in  any  direction  we  pleased. 

But  that  is  perfectly  credible,  which  may  easily  be  traced  to  some 
known  power,  which,  if  called  into  action,  is  calculated  to  produce  it. 
Take  for  example  the  following  assertion,  which  we  make  unhesitat¬ 
ingly,  knowing  that  we  can  prove  its  truth  to  demonstration.  “  Every 
member  of  the  British  community,  capable  of  working,  may  be  ena¬ 
bled  to  surround  himself  with  every  comfort  of  life.”  Now  here  we 
know  of  a  power  by  which  we  are  able  to  produce  the  comforts  of  life 
in  a  sufficient  quantity ,  nay,  in  quantities  four-fold  sufficient,  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  wants  of  every  member  of  the  community.  We  know  that  all 
men  would  be  glad  to  obtain  these  comforts  if  they  could.  We  know 
the  cause  by  which  the  mass  of  mankind  has  hitherto  been  prevented 
from  obtaining  them,  which  will  be  fully  explained  in  the  course  of 
these  lectures,  and  we  know  by  what  means  that  cause  may  be  re¬ 
moved.  We  have  the  desire  for  wealth:  we  have  the  power  to  cre¬ 
ate  it:  and  the  knowledge  of  various  plans  by  which  it  may  be  so 
distributed  as  to  produce  the  asserted  effects. 

But  still  it  is  undeniable  that  it  IS  discredited;  and  it  would  be 
strange  indeed  if  it  were  not;  for  we  are  much  within  bounds  when 
we  say,  that  ninety-nine  persons  out  of  every  hundred  form  their  judg¬ 
ments  of  things,  not  by  the  rules  of  credibility  which  we  have  just  ex¬ 
plained,  nor  by  any  other  rules,  founded  in  rationality,  but  hy  prece¬ 
dent ;  and  where  is  the  precedent  for  universal  equality  of  wealth 
and  the  means  of  happiness? 

When  we  hear  of  any  thing  new,  and  quite  unexpected,  the  first 
emotion  of  our  minds  is  that  of  surprise ;  and  the  greatness  of  that 
surprise,  is  always  in  exact  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  thing  heard  of,  and  any  thing  before  existing,  before 
heard  of,  or  expected.  But  when  our  astonishment  has  a  little  subsid¬ 
ed,  the  first  inquiry  is,  “  Flow  is  it  done?”  or,  if  it  is  only  a  thing  pro¬ 
posed,  “How  is  it  to  be  done?”  And  if  it  is  made  plain  to  us  that  the 
cause  is  equal  to  the  effect,  we  believe  it;  if  otherwise,  we  believe  it 
not.  If  then,  what  we  have  stated  be  true,  (and  we  fear  no  refutation,} 
it  is  evident  that  if  any  effect  is  proposed  to  be  produced,  differing 
wholly  from  any  effect  ever  before  produced,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
understand  the  power  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  produce  it,  before 
it  can  be  credible  to  us.  It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  then,  if  Mr. 
Owen’s  plans  were  at  present  popular:  for  unless  in  actual  practice,  to 
be  generally  approved  of  they  must  be  generally  understood.  At  the 
present  moment  there  is  not  one  man  in  one  thousand  who  under¬ 
stands  the  present  syste?n  in  which  he  has  been  born  and  educated; 
we  question  whether  there  is  one  in  ten  thousand  who  understands 
Mr.  Owen’s:  and  vet  we  find  numbers  of  men,  who  have  not  given 
the  subject  a  month’s  consideration,  unhesitatingly  condemn  it  as  vi* 
Sionary  and  absurd  ;^~the  Sole  reason  cff  which  is,  that  men  in  general 
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are  guided  by  precedents,  in  the  absence  of  which,  things  are  imme¬ 
diately  discredited.  Suppose  a  balloon  had  never  bee  1  heard  of  or 
thought  of,  and  some  one  were  to  say,  that  he  could  rise  in  a  vehicle 
lighter  than  the  air  to  an  altitude  far  above  the  clouds,  he  would  be 
told  that  he  was  mad.  And  though  his  arguments  in  support  of  his 
opinion  might  be' almost  conclusive  in  his  favour,  he  would  not,  ex¬ 
cept  from  a  very  few,  obtain  a  more  favourable  hearing. 

If  this  be  true,  how  much  more  rational  it  would  be  for  men,  when 
they  are  told  that  new  effects  mav  he  produced  by  new  combinations, 
instead  of  confounding  their  judgments  by  lookin'*  fit  the  difference 
between  the  thing  proposed  and  things  as  they  are,  to  say,  “  by  what 
power  do  you  propose  to  do  this?’’  and  then  to  decide  exclusively  by 
the  result  of  the  inquiry,  whether  the  cause  be  equal  to  the  effect.  This 
is  the  only  rational  mode  of  forming  a  judgment  of  any  thing:  and 
this  mode  the  mass  of  mankind  never  give  themselves  the  trouble  to 
adopt;  for  which  reason  it  is  that  public  opinion  is  seldom  right  upon 
any  subject  that  is  new:  and  for  which  reason  alone  it  is  that  Mr. 
Owen  is  denominated  a  visionary  by  those,  who  are  either  too  idle  to 
examine  his  plans,  or  to  feeble  minded  to  comprehend  them. 

In  entering  upon  an  investigation  of  the  science  of  human  happiness, 
it  may  perhaps  be  advantageous,  previous  to  the  consideration  of  the 
subject  in  detail,  to  enquire,  briefly,  into  the  nature  of  it.  Nothing, 
indeed,  can  be  of  more  importance  than  this;  for  if  we  have  not  a  clear 
idea  of  the  object  we  are  in  pursuit  of,  how  shall  we  be  enabled  to 
judge  of  the  means  by  which  we  propose  to  attain  it?  Let  us  then 
endeavour  to  establish  in  our  minds  some  criterion  by  which  we  may 
be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  pursuits  of  men. 

We  do  not  attach  the  idea  of  happiness  to  inanimate  substances,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  no  sensibility:  they  are  equally  incapable  of  receiv¬ 
ing  both  pleasure  and  pain.  They  cannot  suffer,  neither  can  they  en¬ 
joy,  because  they  cannot  feel.  Sens? 'bility ,  therefore,  is  the  medium 
both  of  happiness  and  misery,  the  former  consists  in  agreeable,  the 
latter  in  disagreeable  impressions  being  made  upon  us  through  this 
medium :  and  the  degree  of  happiness  we  are  capable  of  enjoying, 
must  be  limited  by  the  strength  and  number  of  the  agreeable  im¬ 
pressions  which  our  nature  is  capable  of  receiving. 

Imagine  any  being,  distinguished  from  the  vegetable  world  by  the 
possession  of  a  single  sense,  that  of  smelling  for  example;  and  that 
the  impressions  made  upon  it  by  externals  were  similar  to  those  made 
on  the  same  sense  in  human  beings,  it  is  obvious  that  the  happiness 
of  such  a  being  would  consist  in  the  agreeable  exercise  of  this  one 
organ:  but  its  happiness  must  be  of  a  very  limited  nature:  it  would 
bear  no  comparison  with  that  of  a  being  which  possessed  the  sense  of 
hearing  in  addition  to  that  of  smelling,  because^  the  latter  would  be 
capable  of  receiving  an  increased  number  of  agreeable  impressions* 
and  consequently  a  proportionably  increased  degree  of  happiness. 

Add  the  remaining  senses,  do  you  not  add  with  each  the  capacity 
of  receiving  a  thousand  agreeable  impressions,  of  which  the  being  we 
before  supposed  could  not  have  the  least  conception  ! 

It  is  plain  then,  that  happiness  consists  in  the  reception  of  agreea* 


Me  impressions,  and  that  the  extent  of  it  must  be  limited  by  the 
strength  and  number  of  them  which  our  nature  is  capable  of  receiving. 

And  for  this  reason  it  is,  that  a  mind  cultivated  and  enlarged  by 
intellectual  pursuits,  and  softened  by  those  of  friendship  and  affection, 
is  capable  of  far  more  exalted  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  than  the  mere 
sensualist,  whose  enjoyment  is  confined  to  mere  animal  gratifications. 

But,  as  the  senses  themselves  are  passive,  and  have  no  power  what¬ 
ever  over  the  circumstances  which  impress  them,  it  is  necessary  that 
we  inquire  into  the  nature  of  those  which  are  conducive  to  happiness. 

Every  man  brings  a  peculiar  nature  into  the  w7orld  with  him,  which 
differs  in  different  men,  not  in  the  hind  of  its  component  parts,  but 
in  their  degree  of  strength.  It  is  this  which  forms  the  natural 
differences  in  our  dipositions  and  inclinations;  and  the  question  which 
we  have  here  proposed  to  decide,  is,  in  what  manner  must  we  so  con- 
troul  those  dispositions  and  inclinations,  as  to  produce  happiness ;  or 
in  other  words,  to  bring  upon  ourselves  the  greatest  number  of 
agreeable  and  the  least  number  of  disagreeable  impressions  ? 

We  reply,  by  indulging  only  such  of  them  as  are  consistent  with 
each  other;  by  preserving  and  if  possible  increasing  the  strength  of 
those  which  are  consistent  with  each  other  ;  and  by  eradicating  all 
those  which,  if  indulged,  would  in  any  way  produce  pain. 

If  men  would  only  give  themselves  the  trouble  habitually  to  bear 
in  mind,  that  that  only  is  right,  which  in  its  ultimate  consequences  is 
productive  of  good  ;  and  that  only  wrong,  which  is  productive  of  evil ; 
and  that  good  and  evil  are  only  distinguishable  by  the  former  pro¬ 
moting  and  the  latter  injuring  the  happiness  of  our  species,  they 
would  continually  carry  within  them  a  rule  for  every  action  of  their 
lives. 

Evil  almost  invariably  arises  from  an  .unrestrained  indulgence  of 
some  disposition  which  is  in  itself  innocent,  and  it  is  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  pleasure  which  the  moderate  indulgence  of  it  has  afford¬ 
ed  us,  which  tempts  to  the  commission  of  excess. 

Drunkenness  is  wrong,  because  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  health  of 
the  body,  and  the  right  use  of  the  mental  faculties.  Dishonesty  is 
wrong,  because  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  security  of  those  means  of 
enjoyment  which  collectively  are  called  wealth. 

But  it  is  impossible  that  any  great  degree  of  happiness  can  arise  to 
us  from  the  consistent  use  of  our  faculties,  unless  our  dispositions  be 
sufficiently  strong  to  afford  pleasure  in  the  gratification  of  them. 
Satiety,  therefore,  ought  in  all  things  to  be  avoided.  We  cannot 
enjoy  our  food  if  we  eat  so  frequently  as  never  to  know  what  hunger 
is;  and  if  we  would  enjoy  any  thing,  we  ought  carefully  to  avoid 
the  like  satiety. 

That  it  is  necessary  to  happiness  to  eradicate  all  dispositions,  which 
if  indulged  would  in  any  way  produce  pain,  is  too  obvious  to  require 
an  argument.  It  is  certain  that  to  have  desires  and  to  deny  ourselves 
the  gratification  of  them,  must  be  painful  to  us. 

But  we  frequently  hear  it  observed,  that  happiness  consists  rather 
in  the  pursuit  than  in  the  possession  of  any  object.  The  truth  is,  that 
as  society  is  now  constituted,  man  is  trained  to  be  any  thing  but  & 
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rational  being.  He  has  never  yet  been  taught  to  understand  his  own 
nature,  and  to  act  consistently  with  it:  he  has  never  yet  been  taught 
to  seek  for  happiness  where  it  is  to  be  found  :  his  faculties  are  uniform¬ 
ly  misdirected,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  he  exhausts  his  energies 
in  the  pursuit  of  that,  which,  if  he  had  only  consulted  his  reason  for  a 
moment,  he  would  have  seen  could  afford  him  no  real  satisfaction  when 

our  public  seminaries,  and  say  if  in  general  there  be  a  sin¬ 
gle  rational  direction  given  to  the  human  faculties  in  any  of  them  !  Is 
not  the  juvenile  mind  continually  led  to  the  contemplation  of  war 
and  bloodshed?  Thousands  from  this  cause  alone  are  led  to  embrace  a 
military  life:  ambition  is  generated  in  the  human  breast,  and  man  is 
led  to  seek  for  happiness  in  the  destruction  of  his  fellow-men  !  and 
having  spent  the  vigour  of  his  life  in  this  career,  he  at  length  exclaims, 
“  it  is  all  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit !” 

But  the  greater  portion  are  led  to  seek  for  happiness  in  the  pursuit 
of  wealth  ;  and  never  having  been  trained  to  make  a  right  use  of  it,  it 
commonly  happens  that  they  convert  it  to  the  destruction  of  their 
own  peace. 

But  the  opinion  that  happiness  consists  rather  in  the  pursuit  than  in 
the  possession  of  an  object,  is  founded  in  error.  Which  of  us,  when 
overtaken  with  hunger  or  thirst,  ever  found  more  pleasure  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  than  in  the  enjoyment  of  food  ?  Which  of  us,  if  by  chance  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  drenched  with  rain,  or  fro¬ 
zen  with  cold,  ever  experienced  more  pleasure  in  the  search  of  a  fire¬ 
side  than  in  the  enjoyment  of  it?  or  which  of  us  ever  yet  sought  for 
pleasure  in  the  performance  of  a  kind  action,  and  was  disappointed  ? 

Away  then  with  the  erroneous  notion,  that  happiness  exists  only  in 
idea.  Let  us  in  future  seek  it  where  reason  tells  us  it  may  be  found. 
Let  us  endeavour  to  place  a  right  estimate  on  things,  and  no  longer 
amuse  our  minds  with  the  pursuit  of  bubbles  which  burst  and  disap¬ 
point  us. 

Since  then,  happiness,  the  end  and  object  of  every  human  pursuit, 
cannot  be  obtained  uptil  our  natural  wants  are  satisfied,  we  will  next 
inquire  into  the  nature  of  them. 

The  desires,  or  wants,  of  man,  are  of  two  distinct  kinds.  1st.  Those 
which  belong  to  him  as  an  animal.  2d.  Those  which  belong  to  him 
as  an  intellectual  being.  And  these  may  be  further  divided  into  two 
other  kinds.  1st.  Those  which  are  born  with  him,  and  are  insepara¬ 
ble  from  his  nature.  2d.  Those  which  he  acquires  from  education, 
habit,  example,  or  the  influences  of  surrounding  circumstances;  and 
of  these  it  is  greatly  important  that  he  acquire  such  only,  as  are  con¬ 
sistent  with  those  implanted  in  him  by  nature.  Of  the  latter  kind  we 
shall  say  nothing,  because  they  cannot  be  defined,  in  consequence  of 
their  depending  solely  upon  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  which 
surround  us.  But  of  the  former  it  is  plain,  that  man  requires,  as  an 
animal,  food,  clothing,  and  habitation  ;  that  his  circumstances  enable 
him  to  provide  for  his  family,  if  he  have  one;  that  he  be  enabled  to  do 
this  with  moderate  efforts,  and  without  the  slightest  fear  of  those  ef¬ 
forts  ever  failing  to  accomplish  the  desired  objects  Bodily  health  and 
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strength  are  also  essential  to  happiness,  which  are  incompatible  with 
immoderate  labour,  and  great  mental  anxiety.  The  intellectual  de¬ 
sires  of  man  are  all  comprehended  in  the  desire  of  knowledge.  Na¬ 
ture  has  given  this  to  all,  but  before  we  can  become  intellectually  hap¬ 
py,  it  is  necessary  that  the  seeds  of  intellect,  or  our  desire  of  know¬ 
ledge,  be  cultivated,  otherwise  it  will  lie  dormant,  and  be  of  little  use. 
The  great  object  of  human  pursuits  is  to  supply  these  wants.  Let  us 
then  enquire  how  far  the  present  pursuits  of  men  are  calculated  to  sup¬ 
ply  them ;  for  if  they  be  already  supplied  in  a  reasonable  and  proper 
manner,  what  necessity  can  there  be  for  the  new  order  of  things  pro¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  Owen  ? 

First  then,  we  beg  leave  to  solicit  your  attention  to  the  existing 
Commercial  arrangements  of  society ;  the  great  object  of  which  is 
to  supply  mankind  with  food,  clothing,  and  habitation. 
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A  GENERAL  VIEW  OF  SOCIETY. 

Every  necessary,  convenience,  and  comfort  of  life,  is  obtained  by 
human  labour.  1st.  By  labour  in  cultivating  the  earth  itself.  2d,  By 
labour  in  preparing,  making  Jit,  and  appropriating  the  produce  of 
the  earth  to  the  uses  of  life.  3d.  By  labour  in  distributing  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  both  the  former  kinds  of  labour.  These  are  the  three  grand 
occupations  of  life;  to  which  may  be  added  three  others,  the  govern¬ 
ment  or  protection  of  society ;  the  office  of  amusing  and  instructing 
mankind ;  and  the  medical  profession.  Every  member  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  who  is  not  engaged  in  one  of  the  two  former  classes  of  occu- 
bation  is  an  UNPRODUCTIVE  member  of  society.  Evrery  unpro¬ 
ductive  member  of  society  is  a  DIRECT  TAX  upon  the  productive 
classes.  Every  unproductive  member  of  society  is  also  an  USELESS 
member  of  society,  unless  he  gives  an  EQUIVALENT  for  that  which 
he  consumes.  , 

These  are  truths  so  plain  and  so  important,  that  they  must  be  assent¬ 
ed  to  by  every  rational  mind,  which  considers  them  but  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  How  then  can  we  better  judge  of  the  pursuits  of  men,  than  by 
bringing  them  to  the  test  of  these  truths? 

We  now  solicit  your  earnest  attention  to  a  general  view  of  society, 
being  the  whole  population  of  the  country  in  1812.  For  information 
on  this  subject  we  are  indebted  to  a  very  valuable  and  copious  statis¬ 
tical  work,  published  in  1814  by  Colquhoun,  on  the  Wealth  and  Re¬ 
sources  of  the  British  Empire.  It  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  supposed, 
that  Colquhoun’s  statements  are  entirely  free  from  error;  but  it  is  the 
principles  on  which  we  are  acting  which  we  wish  to  exhibit:  and  if 
our  quotations  from  his  work  be  incorrect  by  many  millions,  still  they 
will  be  quite  near  enough  to  show  the  nature  of  the  present  system. 
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From  thjs  estimate  it  appears,  that  the  united  incomes  of  all  clas¬ 
ses  of  the  (Community  amounted  in  the  year  1812,  to  430,521,372/. 
We  will  hext  inquire  by  what  portion  of  the  community  this  im¬ 
mense  property  was  created ;  and  by  annexing  the  incomes  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers,  we  shall  be  furnished  with  a  tolerably  clear  view  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  we  are  now  acting. 


PRODUCTIVE  CLASSES, 


No.* 

Number^of 

Individuals. 

Aggregate 

incomes. 

Averaged  in¬ 
comes  of  the 
whole 

26 

32 

40 

3,154,142 

400,000 

4,343,389 

33,396,795 

8,100,000 

49,054,752 

|  in. 

7,897,531 

90,551,547 

The  above  constitute  the  whole  of  the  productive 
classes ;  and,  consequently,  by  their  labour  was  pro¬ 
duced  the  whole  income  of  the  country,  amounting  to  430,521,37 2/. 
Except  that  produced  by  paupers  and  pensioners, 
amounting  to  -  --  --  --  --  4,291,000 

Deduct  which  leaves  -------  426,230,372/. 

being  very  nearly  fifty-four  pounds  a  year  for  each  man,  woman, 
and  child,  in  the  productive  classes;  of  which  they  received  about 
eleven  pounds:  being  but  a  small  trifle  more  than  ONE-FIFTH 
PART  OF  THE  PRODUCE  OF  THEIR  OWN  LABOUR!!! 

But  to  the  sum  they  did  receive,  viz  -  90,551,547/. 

Add  the  probable  sum  of  money,  which  is  paid  to  the 
useless  classes,  which  might,  with  facility,  be  saved  in 
future,  if  it  were  at  all  necessary ,  which  we  shall  pre¬ 
sently  show  is  not  the  case,  ------  217,951,7S8 

and  it  amounts  to . -  308,503,335/. 


being  very  nearly  forty  pounds  a  year  for  each  man,  woman,  and 
child :  an  income  amply  sufficient  to  furnish  an  abundant  supply  of 
every  necessary,  convenience,  and  comfort  of  life ;  and  about  double 
that  of  the  master  farmers  in  1812.  And  let  it  be  particularly  remem¬ 
bered,  that  in  this  estimate,  upwards  of  one  quarter  of  the  annual 
produce  of  the  labour  of  the  country  is  allowed  to  pay  the  expences 
of  government,  direction,  superintendence,  and  distribution.  Can 
any  rational  man  possibly  suppose  that  portion  to  be  insufficient  ?t 

*  Referring  to  the  foregoing  Table. 

t  The  chief  object  of  the  foregoing  table  is  to  show  how  the  produce  of  the  country 
is  now  distributed.  There  is  a  much  greater  difference  in  the  incomes  of  the  different 
Classes,  than  is  there  seen  at  first  sight;  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  number  of  persons 
in  the  families  of  each  clafes. 
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It  may  be  as  well  here  to  assure  those,  who  think  with  Mr.  Colqu- 
houn,  that  “  Poverty  is  the  source  of  wealth,  and  that  without  >t,  there 
could  be  no  riches,  no  refinement,  no  comfort/'  that  his  argument 
on  that  subject  vviil  be  most  satisfactorily  answered  in  the  course  of 
these  lectures. 

In  the  present  estimate,  however,  we  have  not  calculated  upon  any 
increase  in  the  produce  of  the  country,  our  sole  object  being  to  show 
how  the  wealth  now  created  is  distributed  ;  consequently  it  would 
appear  that  the  supposed  increase  in  the  incomes  of  the  productive 
classes,  must  create  an  equal  decrease  in  those  of  others;  but  this  is 
not  the  case.  By  the  proposed  new  arrangements,  the  circumstances 
which  limit  production  would  be  entirely  abolished;  and  in  conse¬ 
quence,  every  thing  deserving  the  name  of  wealth  would  instantly 
become  accessible  to  all.  The  circumstance  to  which  we  allude  will 
be  fully  explained  in  the  present  lecture. 

We  shall  now  briefly  notice  each  class  of  the  community  separate¬ 
ly  ;  and  shall  state  our  reasons  for  denominating  5,437,917  indivi¬ 
duals,  that  is,  about  one  third  of  the  population,  useless  members  of 
society.  It  is  particularly,  desirable,  however,  that  judgment  be  sus¬ 
pended,  as  to  the  correctnes  of  this  decision,  until  the  whole  subject 
be  explained;  when  it  will  be  seen  that  the  question  rests  exclusively 
upon  this  point :  “  Whether  or  not  one  quarter  of  the  annual  produce 
of  the  country  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  necessary  expenses  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  direction,  superintendence,  and  distribution.” 

Nos.  1,  2,  and  3.  The  King,  and  others  of  the  Royal  Family. 
Kings  are  unproductive  members  of  society.  We  rank  them  amongst 
!the  useful  classes  ;  but  we  leave  it  for  others  to  say  in  what  manner 
jthey  give  an  equivalent  for  that  which  they  consume.” 

Nos.  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8.  Nobility,  Gentry,  Knights,  Esquires,' La- 
jdies,  and  Gentlemen.  All  these  are  unproductive  members  of  society  ; 
land  as  they  give  no  equivalent  whatever  for  that  which  they  consume, 
we  cannot  number  them  amongst  the  useful  classes.  But  let  no  one 
attach  biame,  or  feel  the  slightest  hostility  towards  these  persons.  It 

For  example;  it  appears  that  the  income  of  each  individual  in  the  productive  classes 
ivas  £11,  in  the  year  lc42;  and  the  income  of  each  individual  in  the  Rcyal  Family,  only 
£2,920.  in  the  former  instance,  however,  the  average  number  of  persons  m  each  family 
nay  be  about  four  and  a  quarter,  in  the  latter  about  fifty  ;  the  domestics  being  included. 
Consequently,  in  the  former  instance  an  income  of  about  £47  may  be  at  the  disposal  of 
die  head  of  the  family:  in  the  latter  instance  an  income  of  a.iout  £146,000.  In  this  case 
me  income  is  about  three  hundred  times  as  large  as  the  other.  But  there  is  much  less 
difference  in  this  respect  when  we  leave  the  higher  classes.  The  averaged  number  of 
Persons  in  each  family  is  estimated  among  the  Nobility  a:  25  ■  among  the  Bishops  and 
3aronets  at  about  15;  among  Knights  and  Esquires  a,  abo.  t  i;  and  after  this  it  appears 
;o  vary  from  about  4  to  6. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  can  be  more  difficult  than  to  ascertain  the  actua:  proportion  which 
he  labouring  classes  receive  of  the  produce  of  their  hands  It  is  highly  probable  that  we 
ire  giving  the  present  system  far  more  credit  for  its  lenity  than  it  really  deserves,  when 
ve  accuse  it  of  depriving  the  useful  of  society  of  only  four-fifths  of  the  produce  of  their 
labour.  By  some  it  has  been  estimated  that  they  receive  omy  a  twenty-fourth,  by  others 
i fifteenth  part;  at  ail  events,  it  is  very  certain,  that  we  are  much  withm  bounds*  in  esti- 
uating  it  at  one  fifth.  But  as  our  chief  object  is  to  explain  the  principles  of  the  present 
ystem,  we  are-quite  content  to  stand,  upon  ground  the  least  advantageous;  and  we  pre- 

f  er  it  to  any  other,  because  it  will  enable  us  to  lay  before  our  readers  such  estimates,  in 
upport  of  our  opinions,  as  we  think  are  calculated  to  carry  conviction  to  the  mind  of eve* 
y  rational  man,  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  them, 
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is  not  the  men,  but  the  system  which  we  condemn;  and  this  we  do 
wish  to  exhibit  in  its  true  colours.  It  has  been  the  misfortune,  not 
the  fault,  of  the  higher  classes,  to  be  born  under  an  unjust  system  ; 
and  to  be  educated  to  follow  it;  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them 
are  ignorant  of  the  basis  on  which  they  stand. 

Nos.  9  and  10.  State  and  Revenue:  persons  in  civil  offices  vari¬ 
ous.  All  these  are  unproductive  members  of  society,  and  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  them  are  not  useful :  for,  in  addition  to  thousands  who  are 
,  paid  for  doing  nothing,  thousands  more  are  paid  for  doing  worse  than 
nothing,  viz.  for  preventing  mankind  from  enjoying  advantages, *■ 
which  are  naturally  within  their  reach;  to  which  class  belong  all 
persons  connected  with  prohibitory  restrictions.  Add  to  them  many 
thousands  more  whose  occupations  arise  solely  out  of  the  present 
faulty  system  of  commerce.  We  have  been  moderate,  however,  and 
have  put  down  one  half  of  the  persons  in  civil  offices  various,  under 
the  head  of  useful  members  of  society. 

Nos.  11  and  12.  Army.  The  very  name  soldier  is  a  disgrace  to 
human  nature.  It  is  a  name  which  will  be  cotemporaneous  with  the 
division  of  interest  in  the  employment  of  capital ;  and  it  is  a  name 
which  will  one  day  be  forgotten.  The  honour  which  is  attached  to 
the  profession  is  fallacious.  It  is  right  to  defend  ourselves,  even  at 
the  risk  of  our  lives ;  but  there  can  be  no  honour  where  there  is  no 
honesty  ;  and  where,  we  ask,  is  the  honesty  of  invading  the  rights  of 
others?  And  this  must  be  done  before  they  can  be  defended.  Men 
are  apt  to  say,  “What  so  honourable  as  to  defend  our  country ?” 
They  do  not  say,  “  What  so  honourable  as  to  invade  the  rights  of  the 
peaceful,  and  to  carry  misery  and  destruction  amongst  our  fellow-crea¬ 
tures?”  As  we  wish  our  estimate  to  be  moderate,  we  put  down  one 
half  of  the  military  amongst  the  useful  classes  :  although,  by  the  new 
arrangements,  an  army  and  navy  of  the  whole  population  would  be 
at  all  times  ready  to  defend  their  country,  if  necessary,  while  every 
soldier  would,  in  times  of  peace,  maintain  himself. 

Nos.  13  and  14.  Navy.  For  the  foregoing  reasons  we  put  down 
one  half  of  these  amongst  the  useful. 

No.  15.  Half  pay,  &c.  Amongst  this  class  it  appears  that  there  are 
many  superannuated,  and  some  widows  and  children  of  officers.  It 
is  hard  to  estimate  what  number  of  them  might  be  brought  into  use¬ 
ful  employments.  We  shall,  therefore,  not  calculate  upon  any  reduc¬ 
tion. 

Nos.  16  and  17.  Chelsea,  Chatham,  and  other  pensioners.  We 
pass  these  as  the  half  pay  list,  for  the  same  reasons. 

No.  18.  Eminent  Clegymen.  It  appears  that  the  number  of  Cler¬ 
gymen  in  the  country,  with  their  families  and  domestics  amounts  to 
116  thousands.  On  the  subject  of  religion  we  shall  say  nothing  here, 
but  it  will  not  pass  unnoticed  in  another  place. 

No.  19.  Lesser  Clergymen.  These  are  the  men  who  do  the  work 
of  the  church. 

No.  20.  Law:  Judges,  Barristers,  Attorneys,  Clerks,  &c.  We 
trust  that  this  class,  without  a  si  <gle  exception,  will  ultirhately  be  su¬ 
perseded  We  know  very  well  that  this  will  appear  impossible  to  those 
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who  have  been  born  and  educated  under  the  present  system  of  irra¬ 
tionality,  and  who  have  never  suspected  it  to  be  such.  But  we  also 
know  that  it  only  requires  the  will  of  the  people  of  this  country,  to 
render  every  thing  deserving  the  name  of  wealth,  accessible  to  all  its 
inhabitants.  We  know  that  men  may  be  trained  to  live  together  in 
peace,  when  all  were  thtis  surrounded  with  superabundance.  We  be¬ 
lieve  thatpunishment,  so  far  from  having  the  effect  of  preventing  crime, 
has  an  invariable  tendency  to  increase  it.  We  believe  that  the  past 
and  present  experience  of  every  society  has  proved  the  truth  of  this  : 
and  that  the  magnitude  of  crime  frequently  keeps  pace  with  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  punishment.  We  know  that  there  is  but  one  power  by 
which  man  can  be  brought  into  complete  subjection,  which  is  by  treat¬ 
ing  him  with  invariable  kindness,  and  exhibiting  to  his  understand¬ 
ing,  without  anger,  the  effects  which  bad  actions  produce  in  society  ; 
and  we  know  that  this  mode  of  treatment,  if  persevered  in,  can  never 
fail  to  produce  the  desired  effects. 

We  therefore  say  of  every  man  who  comes  under  the  denomination 
of  lawyer,  that  we  hope  and  doubt  not  that  he  will  shortly  cease  to 
derive  his  income  from  the  misfortunes  of  his  fellow-men. 

No.  21.  Physic:  Physicians,  Surgeons,  Apothecaries,  &c.  A  sys¬ 
tem  of  combined  interests  would  not,  perhaps,  reduce  this  class  of 
the  community  immediately;  but  that  it  would  do  so  ultimately,  in 
proportion  to  the  population,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Excessive  lux¬ 
ury  and  extreme  poverty  are  alike  enemies  to  health.  The  health  of 
the  body  is  greatly  dependent  on  the  health  of  the  mind ;  and  there 
is  no  doubt,  that,  by  introducing  a  system  which  w  ould  abolish  every 
thing  resembling  pecuniary  distress,  and  wTith  it  the  calamitous  effects 
of  extreme  poverty,  as  well  as  thousands  of  anxious  cares  and  fears 
amongst  all  classes,  bodily  health  would  be  nationally  improved.  A 
very  considerable  number  also  of  those  individuals,  who  cannot  exist 
a  month  together  without  the  aid  of  medicine,  are  indebted,  for  their 
debilitated  constitutions,  to  irregularities  in  early  life;  which  it  is 
greatly  improbable  they  would  have  indulged  in,  had  they  not  been 
surrounded  with  temptation.  We  number  all  medical  men  among 
the  useful  members  of  society. 

No.  22.  Artists,  &c.  There  would  be  no  decrease  of  these  pursuits 
under  the  new  system.  The  country  could  far  better  afford  to  encou¬ 
rage  them  than  it  has  ever  yet  been  able. 

No.  23.  Agriculture,  Mines,  &c.  Freeholders  of  the  better  sort 
These  are  all  unproductive  members  of  society.  They  give  no 
equivalent  for  that  w  hich  they  consume.  They  obtain  their  incomes 
from  rent,  interest,  and  the  employment  of  capital.  , 

Nos.  24  and  25.  Lesser  Freeholders  and  Farmers.  The  occupa¬ 
tion  of  these  two  are,  in  many  instances,  the  same.  They  are  chief¬ 
ly  the  directors  and  superintendents  of  cultivation.  Although  un-y 
productive,  they  are  nevertheless  necessary  members  of  society,  but 
only  in  a  sufficient  number  to  direct  and  superintend  cultivation. 
At  present  there  are  three  times  as  many  of  them  as  are  necessary 
for  this  purpose.  At  least  one-half,  therefore,  are  useless  members 
of  society. 
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No.  26.  Labourers  in  Agriculture,  Mines,  &c.  We  shall  notice 
these  last. 

Nos.  27  and  28.  Eminent  Merchants.  These  men  are  unproduc¬ 
tive.  If  they  give  any  equivalent  for  that  which  they  consume,  it  is 
by  conducting  exchanges  with  foreign  countries.  There  are  at  pre¬ 
sent  ten  times  as  many  of  them  as  are  necessary  to  do  this.  Three 
quarters  of  them,  at  least,  are  not  useful  members  of  society. 

No.  29.  Persons  employing  professional  skill  and  capital,  as  Engi¬ 
neers,  Surveyors,  Master  Builders  of  Houses,  &c.  Under  the  new 
arrangements  one  quarter  of  these  men  would  be  amply  sufficient  to 
do  the  work  of  the  whole. 

No.  30.  Persons  employing  capital  in  Building  and  Repairing 
Ships,  &c.  Persons  employing  capital  is  only  another  name  for  per¬ 
sons  living  by  tiie  interest  of  money.  These  men  are  unproductive, 
a  id  are  only  useful  as  superintendents;  and  this  they  do  chiefly  by 
deputy.  We  shall  denominate  one  half  of  them  useful. 

No.  31.  Ship-owners,  letting  ships  for  freight  only.  All  these  again 
are  unproductive;  and  the  whole  of  their  iucomes  may  be  saved  by 
the  useful  classes. 

No.  32.  Aquatic  Labourers  in  the  Merchants’  Service,  Fisheries, 
Rivers,  Canals,  &c.  It  appears  from  a  former  statement  in  Colqu- 
houn’s  work,  that  the  profits  derived  from  the  whale  and  seal  fish¬ 
eries  amounted,  in  the  year  1812,  to  600,000/.  after  all  expenses 
were  paid.  Of  the  men  employed  in  these  fisheries  an  immense 
number  might  be  fairly  included  amongst  the  useless  members  of 
society,  because  a  great  part  of  the  produce  of  their  labour  is  appro¬ 
priated  to  a  created  necessity,  viz. — The  oil  consumed  in  shops,  &c„ 
for  the  sale  of  goods  by  night,  which  ought  to  be  sold  by  day.  But 
having  no  means  of  estimating  what  proportion  of  these  individuals 
are  so  employed,  we  include  them  all  amongst  the  useful. 

No.  33.  Manufacturers  employing  capitals  in  all  branches.  These 
men  are  unproductive;  and  are  only  useful  as  directors  and  superin¬ 
tendents  of  manufactories:  a  great  deal  of  their  work  is  done  by  depu¬ 
ty,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  third  of  them  would  be  amply 
sufficient. 

No.  34.  Principal  Warehousemen  selling  by  wholesale.  The  new 
system  w  ill  not  require  one-tenth  part  of  the  warehousemen  now 
employed.  We  cannot  call  more  than  the  half  of  them  useful. 

No.  35.  Shopkeepers  and  Tradesmen  retailing  goods.  Certain  it 
is,  that  these  men  are  not  unproductive,  for  never  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth,  was  there  any  thing  half  so  productive  of  deception  and  false¬ 
hood,  folly  and  extravagance,  slavery  of  the  corporeal,  and  prostitu¬ 
tion  of  the  intellectual  faculties  of  man,  as  the  present  system  of  re¬ 
tail  trade.  In  these  particulars  certainly,  tradesmen  are  productive 
enough,  but  not  so  according  to  our  former  definition.  And  that  they 
do  not  give  to  society  an  equivalent  for  that  which  they  consume  is 
certain.  A  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  their  time  is  expended  in  decora¬ 
ting  their  shop  windows,  that  is,  in  spoiling  goods,  and  at  least  half  of 
it  in  waiting  about  for  their  customers  or  doing  nothing  useful.  If 
any  man  will  walk  through  London  streets  and  use  his  eyes,  he  will 
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want  no  arguments  to  convince  him,  that  there  are,  at  least,  two-thirds 
more  of  this  class  than  there  is  any  necessity  for.  The  number  of 
them  is  limited  not  to  those  who  are  really  required,  to  transact  the 
business  of  a  town  in  a  rational  and  proper  manner,  but  to  those  who 
can  get  a  living  in  it.  This  circumstance  alone,  as  it  necessarily  ari¬ 
ses  out  of  the  present  state  of  society,  ought  to  lead  every  thinking 
man  to  suspect  that  there  is  some  radical  error  in  our  present  system 
of  business.  How  much  longer  will  mankind  be  so  wilfully  blind  as 
not  to  know  that  all  trades-people,  from  the  merchant  to  the  apple- 
woman,  are  mere  distributors  of  wealth ,  who  are  paid  for  their 
trouble  by  the  labour  of  those  who  create  it  ?  How  much  longer  will 
they  not  know  that  it  is  just  as  absurd,  just  as  extravagant,  just  as  ridi¬ 
culous,  for  society  to  employ  three  tradesmen  when  one  is  sufficient, 
as  it  would  be  for  the  landlord  ot  an  inn  to  employ  three  waiters  when 
one  would  be  enough  to  attend  to  his  company. 

No.  36.  Persons  employing  capital  as  1  ailors,  Mantua-makers, 
Milliners,  &c.  As  there  would  be  a  prodigious  increase  in  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  these  classes  under  the  new  system,  we  include  all  of 
them  amongst  the  useful  of  society ;  although  there  are  far  more  of 
them  than  can  obtain  employment  in  the  present  state  of  things. 

No.  37.  Clerks  and  Shopmen.  A  system  of  combined  interest 
would  require  comparatively  but  very  few  of  these  gentlemen,  for  at 
least  half  of  them  better  employment  must  be  found. 

No.  38.  Innkeepers  and  Publicans.  Of  this  class  one-half  will  be 
more  than  sufficient  under  the  new  system,  and  they  under  entirely 
different  arrangements. 

No.  39.  Umbrella  and  Parasol  Makers,  Silk  Lace  Workers,  Em¬ 
broiderers,  Domestic  Spinsters,  Clearstarchers,  Laundresses,  Mang- 
lers,  &c.  Of  these  there  would  be  no  reduction. 

No.  40.  Artisans,  Handicrafts,  Mechanics,  and  Labourers.  We 

shall  notice  these  last  with  No.  26. 

No.  41.  Hawkers,  Pedlars,  &c.  These  men  are  productive  only  of 

mischief,  and  are  of  no  use  on  earth. 

Nos.  42  and  43.  Universities  and  Schools,  for  the  education  of 
youth  of  both  sexes.  There  are  too  few  of  this  class. 

No.  44.  Clergymen  regularly  ordained,  dissenting  from  the  esta¬ 
blished  church,  including  itinerant  preachers.  These  men  at  least 
endeavovur  to  give  an  equivalent  for  that  which  they  consume. 

No.  45.  Theatricals.  The  new  system  would  have  no  other  effect 
on  this  class,  than  that  of  offering  to  its  poorer  members  an  easier  and 
more  respectable  mode  of  life. 

No.  46.  Persons  keeping  Houses  for  Lunatics.  It  is  only  wonder¬ 
ful  that  the  existing  arrangements  of  society  drive  comparatively  so 
few  men  mad.  It  is  very  certain  that  there  are  not  too  many  of  this 

class. 

No.  47.  Lunatics.  Although  we  cannot  call  these  unfortunate  in¬ 
dividuals  useful  members  of  society,  we  must  not  rank  them  amongst 
the  number  of  those  who  may  be  called  into  uselul  occupation. 

No.  48.  Persons  confined  in  Prisons  for  Debt.  Here  is  a  glorious 
specimen  of  the  present  system.  We  first  put  it  into  the  power  of 
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17,500  individuals  to  get  into  debt;  and  then  put  them  into  prison, 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  getting  out  of  it! 

No.  49.  Vagrants,  Gipsies,  Rogues,  Vagabonds,  Thieves,  Coiners 
of  Base  Money,  Prostitutes,  &c.  Number  308,471.  These  are  the 
deplorable  effects  of  the  present  system.  Preventive  regulations 
would  annihilate  the  very  names  of  these  classes. 

No.  50.  Miscellaneous.  As  this  class  is  of  so  various  a  nature  we 
shall  not  notice  it  further. 

No.  51.  Paupers  producing  from  their  own  labour  3,871,000/.  and 
receiving  from  parochial  rates  about  six  millions.  As  it  appears  that 
a  considerable  property  is  created  by  this  class,  they  cannot  all  be  de¬ 
nominated  useless  members  of  society;  we  therefore  estimate  three 
quarters  of  them  under  that  head. 

Before  we  proceed  to  notice  the  productive  classes,  we  would  again 
observe,  that  we  do  not  wish  to  lay  any  particular  stress  upon  the 
foregoing  observations,  as  they  apply  to  each  class  separately.  We 
merely  wish  to  convey  some  general  idea  of  the  manner,  and  amongst 
what  classes  the  produce  of  the  labour  of  the  industrious  is  now  squan¬ 
dered.  The  nature  of  the  subject  admits  of  no  accurate  estimate  be¬ 
ing  made  in  detail ;  but  collectively  we  fear  no  refutation,  as  the 
question  simply  is,  “  Whether  or  not  one  quarter  of  the  produce  of 
the  country  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  necessary  expenses  of  government, 
direction,  superintendence  and  distribution  ?” 

Nos.  26  and  40.  Labouring  people,  employed  in  Agriculture, 
Mines  and  Minerals:  Artisans,  Handicrafts,  Mechanics  and  Labour¬ 
ers  employed  in  Manufactories,  Buildings  and  works  of  every  kind. 

We  now  come  to  the  working  classes,  the  whole  of  which  we  have 
included  amongst  the  useful  members  of  society ;  although  numbers 
of  them,  strictly  speaking,  are  not  so.  It  may  at  first  sight  appear 
strange  to  denominate  an  industrious  working  man  an  useless  mem- 
ber  of  society;  but  a  near  view  of  the  case  will  show  very  plainly, 
that  in  many  instances  he  is  compelled  to  become  so  by  the  prodigious 
inequality  of  wealth. 

When  a  man  becomes  possessed  of  a  large  fortune,  (we  now  speak 
of  men  as  they  generally  act,)  whose  former  situation  in  life  was  hum¬ 
ble,  he  soon  begins  to  suspect  that  his  house  is  too  small  and  insig¬ 
nificant  for  him;  lie  accordingly  purchases  his  country  seat;  and  think¬ 
ing  that  a  house  in  town  would  be  convenient  and  agreeable,  he  takes 
one  there  also.  He  formerly  kept  his  servant  of  all  work,  he  now 
keeps  his  servants  of  all  sorts  of  work,  and  many  of  no  work  at  all; 
his  land  steward  and  his  house  steward,  his  butler  and  under  butler, 
his  valet,  coachman,  grooms,  footmen,  cooks,  confectioners;  and  the 
long  list  of  housekeepers,  ladies’  maids  and  their  maids,  assistants,  at¬ 
tendants,  &c.  &c.  How  do  men  of  large  fortunes  usually  spend  their 
money?  Do  they,  for  the  most  part,  spend  it  rationally?  or  do  they 
not  spend  a  very  considerable,  if  not  the  greater  part  of  it  in  splen¬ 
dour,  show,  and  luxury?  Look  at  the  cost  of  a  nobleman’s  house  and 
furniture;  look  at  the  expense  of  his  parks  and  pleasure  grounds; 
look  at  the  expense  of  his  carriages,  horses,  and  dogs;  add  to  these 
the  immense  cost  of  female  dress;  and  all  the  minutiae  of  luxury; 
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such  as  forced  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  the  absurd  supplies  of  table 
luxury  in  a  general  sense.  Fish,  for  instance,  cannot  be  eaten  it  it  be 
cheap ;  and,  in  short,  no  food  is  good  enough  for  the  mighty  of  the 
land  unless  it  be  bought  at  an  immense  price.  All  this,  we  are  told, 

“  makes  °*ood  for  trade!”  and,  under  the  present  system,  so  it  does. 
But,  can  any  rational  being  suppose  that  society  i>  founded  on  light 
principles,  when  we  find  that  its  effects  are  to  render  luxury  and  ex¬ 
travagance  advantageous?  Have  we  really  brought  our  minds  to  sup¬ 
pose, °that  the  more  we  squander  the  more  we  shall  have.”'  Are  we  tor 
ever  to  be  told,  that  the  man  who  is  spending  thousands  in  the  grati¬ 
fication  of  some  absurd  whim,  is  doing  good,  because  he  ciiculates 
money  amongst  tradesmen,  and  because  he  furnishes  employment  for 
a  number  of  labouring  men?  Every  labouring  man,  so  employed,  is 
an  useless  member  of  society,  for  the  produce  of  his  laboui  is  useless; 
and  the  effect  is  a  direct  tax  on  the  productive  labourer  usefully  em¬ 
ployed.  This  state  of  things  will  have  an  end;  the  system  is  as  weak 
as  it  is  absurd  and  destructive. 

It  appears  to  us  to  be  tolerably  clear,  that  he  is  an  useless  member 
of  society,  the  produce  of  whose  labour  is  in  itself  useless:  but  we 
\vill  examine  this  point  a  little  further : — there  is  nothing  like  instan¬ 
ces  ;  and  we  will  take  one  in  this  case  which  will  furnish  us  with  an 
important  viewT  of  the  present  state  of  society.  . 

The  manufacture  of  lace  is  now  brought  to  great  perfection  in  this 
country.  In  some  instances  a  single  dress  is  worth  100  guineas  or 
more.  "That  is,  it  may  really  have  cost  so  much  of  the  time  and  labour 
of  an  industrious  man,  that  it  would  not  pay  his  employer  a  reasonable 
profit  to  sell  it  for  a  less  sum.  Now  are  we  to  consider  the  makei  of 
such  dresses  an  useful  member  of  society,  because  b^  his  labour  a  fa¬ 
mily  is  provided  with  the  necessaries  of  life  during  tne  time  he  is  so 
employed  ?  fMost  certainly  not!.  The  lace  d?'ess  is  the  piociuce  of 
his  labour,  and  it  is  useless.  It  can  neither  be  eaten  nor  drank ;  and 
it  forms  no  part  of  useful  wearing  apparel.  It  is  made  only  to  please 
the  fancy  and  to  be  looked  at.  It  will  not  compare,  in  point  of  ieai 
utility,  with  a  penny  loaf  or  a  glass  of  cold  water.  The  provisions 
that  the  maker  of  it  has  been  consuming,  the  clothes  that  he  has  been 
wearing,  and  the  house  that  he  has  been  occupying,  are  the  produce 
of  other  mens'’  labour ,  not  of  his;  and  this  useless,  senseless^  play¬ 
thing  is  the  artifice ,  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  supply  himself  with 
those  neeessaries  which  he  requires,  from  the  labour  of  others;  who 
receive  in  exchange  for  them— what?  A  lace  dress?  A  carriage?  An 
elegant  mansion?  No  !  none  of  these.  A  small  sum  of  money,  suffi¬ 
cient  only  to  enable  them  to  re-purchase  about  one-fifth  part  of  the 
produce  'of  their  own  labour ,  or  of  the  equivalent  labour  of  others. 
What,  we  would  ask,  does  the  purchaser  of  such  a  dress  give  for  it? 
He  gives  one  hundred  guineas,  taken  perhaps  by  the  rent  of  land’ 
out  of  the  produce  of  the  industry  of  the  agricultural  labourer , 
he  gives  of  that  which  is  strictly  his  own,  nothing  !  No  !  not  the 
value  of  a  straw.  And  what  does  the  labourer  give  for  his  scanty 
pittance?  He  gives  the  remaining  fifth  of  the  produce  of  his  indus¬ 
try,  of  which  he  has  not  been  defrauded;  and  why  ?  Not  because  any 
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protection  is  afforded  to  it  by  the  existing  arrangements  of  society : 
but,  because  without  it  he  could  not  even  exist  to  be  the  slave  of 
others.  The  rich  man,  who,  in  point  of  fact,  pays  nothing,  receives 
every  thing:  while  the  poor  man,  who,  in  point  of  fact,  pays  every 
thing,  receives  nothing  ! 

We  put  it  to  the  candour  of  every  honest  man,  whether  such  a 
state  of  society  as  this  ought  to  be  preserved  !  Whether  it  is  not  at 
variance  with  every  principle  of  common  honesty  !  We  willingly 
admit,  that  the  evil  originates  in  no  man,  nor  class  of  men.  We  rea¬ 
dily  allow  that  it  would  be  extremely  unjust  to  feel  the  slightest  hos¬ 
tility  towards  any  man,  who  happens  to  be  placed  by  circumstances 
over  which  he  had  no  controul,  in  the  situation  of  an  oppressor.  But 
while  we  acquit  the  man,  we  condemn  the  system,  and  say  of  it,  “  that 
its  foundation  stone  is  INJUSTICE. 99 

The  truth  is,  that  it  is  not  crime  but  ignorance  which  has  brought 
us  into  this  condition.  We  have  hitherto  overlooked  all  natural  prin¬ 
ciples  in  the  formation  of  our  customs  and  institutions,  and  have  con¬ 
ducted  our  affairs  by  chance.  This  has  heaped  error  upon  error, 
until  it  has  literally  overwhelmed  us  with  confusion,  and  created  evils 
innumerable,  which  have  no  existence  in  nature.  It  is  quite  time 
that  this  state  of  things  had  an  end  ;  we  hope,  and  doubt  not,  that  its 
end  is  near. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  is  evident  that  numbers  of  labouring 
people,  capable  of  being  useful  members  of  society,  are  employed  use¬ 
lessly  ;  and  this  is  not  confined  to  one  kind  of  occupation  or  to  ano¬ 
ther.  The  carpenter,  the  bricklayer,  the  smith,  the  painter,  the  gla¬ 
zier,  the  plumber, and  every  other  description  of  labourers  are,  in  great¬ 
er  or  less  numbers,  continually  emplo3red  in  building  hot  houses,  green 
houses,  decorative  buildings,  and  innumerably  other  equally  useful 
things,  the  whole  and  sole  purpose  of  which  is  to  please  the  fancy,  to 
gratify  the  whims,  and  to  supply  the  imaginary  wants  of  the  wealthy. 
This  state  of  things  could  not  possibly  be,  if  wealth  were  equally  di¬ 
vided.  A  man  whose  income  is  moderate,  cannot  afford  immoderate 
luxuries.  He,  whose  income  is  only  500/.  a  year,  cannot  spend 
5,000/.  a  year  in  expensive  follies;  and  the  productive  classes  could 
not  be  uselessly  employed  if  none  could  afford  so  to  employ  them. 

Thousands  more  of  the  productive  classes  are  employed,  in  sup¬ 
plying  necessities,  created  by  the  present  system,  which  have  no  ex¬ 
istence  in  nature  or  rationality.  Such  for  example,  as  shop  fronts, 
and  various  other  like  follies  resorted  to  in  the  disposal  of  goods. 
Those  who.  are  unacquainted  with  business,  have  little  idea  what  im¬ 
mense  sums  of  money  are  annually  squandered  in  this  way.  Such 
things  are,  indeed  necessary  to  the  present  system.  They  arise  from 
excessive  competition  in  trade,  but  of  what  real  use  are  they  ?  (These 
mentioned. )  The  use  of  them  is  to  destroy  goods  of  all  descriptions  ; 
thereby  compelling  the  venders  of  them  to  obtain  larger  profits  on 
their  sales,  than  they  would  otherwise  require,  to  make  up  for  the  Joss 
of  bad  stock  so  occasioned.  We  trust  that  it  has  now  been  made  suf¬ 
ficiently  plain  that  numbers,  even  of  the  productive  classes,  are  com¬ 
pelled  by  the  present  system  to  become  useless  members  of  society* 


THE  OCCUPATIONS  OF  MEN  CONSIDERED.  \S  AF¬ 
FECTING  THEIR  INDIVIDUAL  HAPPINESS. 


Having  endeavoured  to  convey  some  general  idea  of  the  manner 
in  which\he  produce  of  the  country  is  now  distributed,  and  to  show 
how  far  men,  as  society  is  now  constituted,  are  useful  to  each  other, 
we  will  next  inquire  how  far  they  are  useful  to  themselves;  or,  in 
other  words,  how. far  their  present  occupations  are  calculated  to  pro¬ 
mote  their  own  individual  happiness.  . 

In  the  consideration  of  this  part  of  our  subject  we  shall  not  again 
notice  each  distinct  class  of  occupation  separately,  but  shall  speak  of 
them  in  more  general  terms. 

Saying  nothing  about  kings,  who  are  sourrounded  from  their  cra¬ 
dles,  with  circumstances  which  compel  them  to  look  upon  grandeur , 
as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  human  excellence,  let  us  pass  on  to  the  high¬ 
er  classes,  and  next  to  the  miserable  wretch  who  scarcely  knows  by 
what  means  to  support  existence,  no  set  of  beings  can  perhaps  be 
found  more  worthy  of  our  commiseration,  than,  what  are  called,  the 
independent  classes.  Let  us  examine,  first,  their  independence. 

We  now  come  to  a  subject,  which  we  shall  treat  most  unceremo¬ 
niously  ;  we  therefore  beg,  that  whatever  be  said  of  it  will  be  look¬ 
ed  upon  as  applying  to  the  system  only,  and  not  to  the  individuals 
composing  it. 

The  persons  who  compose  these  Independent  classes,  are  Depend¬ 
ent  upon  two  things :  first,  upon  the  industry  of  their  fellow-crea¬ 
tures  :  second,  upon  injustice  which  enables  them  to  command  it. 

That  they  are  dependent  upon  the  industry  of  their  fellow-creatures 
is  plain.  The  food,  they  eat,  the  clothes  that  cover  them,  the  houses 
they  inhabit,  the  furniture  they  contain,  the  ornaments  that  decorate 
them  ;  in  short,  every  thing,  except  the  air  they  breathe,  is  supplied 
to  them  by  the  labour  of  men’s  hands.  Nay  more  !  so  completely 
helpless  are  they,  that  they  are  dependent  upon  others  for  the  very 
adjusting  of  their  dress. 

They  are  dependent  upon  the  baker  for  their  bread,  and  upon  the 
butcher  for  their*  meat.  They  are  dependent  upon  the  brick-layer  for 
their  houses,  and  upon  the  upholsterer  for  the  furnishing  of  them. — 
They  are  dependent  upon  the  tailor  and  upon  the  dress-maker  for 
their  clothes;  and  upon  their  valets  and  maids  to  put  them  on.*  If 
there  is  a  name  which,  better  than  any  other,  will  describe  this  class 
of  men,  it  is  the  word  dependents. 

But,  say  they,  although  we  are  fully  aware,  that,  strictly  speaking, 
we  are  helplessness  itself,  we  live  upon  our  property.  This  we  posi¬ 
tively  deny,  and  affirm,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  live  on  ihe  proper¬ 
ty  of  others. 

As  this  is  simply  a  question  of  fact,  it  will  easily  be  determined  by 
an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  property. 

*  See  “  Metaphorical  Sketches  of  the  Old  and  New  Systems,”  by  A.  Combe.  Ji  wa 
"Jpot  at  hand  when  this  was  written,  or  his  words  would  have  been  used  in  the  abov 

argument. 
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The  foundation  of  all  property  is  labour,  and  there  is  no  other  just 
foundation  for  it.  In  the  rudest  ages  of  antiquity,  a  man  who  had 
killed  an  animal  for  food  would  look  upon  it  as  his  property.  Should 
another  take  it  from  him,  it  would  be  looked  upon  as  an  act  of  injus¬ 
tice,  and  the  attempt  to  do  it  would  instantly  be  resisted.  But  we 
need  not  go  into  ages  past  for  examples,  for  in  every  society,  labour  is 
the  exclusive  source  of  property,  consequently  the  exclusive  foun¬ 
dation  of  it.  If  a  man  can,  in  any  case,  say  truly  “this  is  mine,” 
surely  it  is,  when  the  thing  spoken  of  is  the  produce  of  the  labour 
of  his  hands.  Is  a  man’s  right  hand  his  own?  We  deny  that  it  is 
more  so  than  the  produce  of  the  labour  of  it. 

It  being  evident,  then,  that  labour  is  the  sole  foundation  of  proper¬ 
ty,  and  that,  in  fact,  all  property  is  nothing  more  than  accumulated 
labour;  the  question  which  seems  to  arise  is,  “Do  the  persons  we  are 
speaking  of  consume  the  produce  of  other  person’s  labour,  or  do 
they  consume  the  produce  of  their  own?”  They  consume  the  for¬ 
mer  ;  but  they  give  an  eqivalentfor  it  in  the  shape  of  money,  which 
is  itself  accumulated  labour,  or  the  representative  of  it.  But  is  that 
money  theirs  to  give?  Is  IT  the  produce  of  their  labour,  or  of  other 
people’s?  What  equivalent  do  they  give  for  IT?  They  give  no 
equivalent  for  it  :  and  we  will  clearly  show  to  those,  whose 
minds  are  not  influenced  by  long  existing  custom,  that  the  indepen¬ 
dent  classes  of  society,  are  solely  dependent  upon  injustice  for  their 
daily  bread.  These  persons  obtain  their  incomes,  for  the  most  part, 
from  the  rent  of  land  and  interest  of  money.  Let  us  examine  these 
a  little. 

In  the  first  place  we  deny,  that,  strictly  speaking,  any  man  ean  be 
a  proprietor  of  land  at  all.  The  earth  is  the  habitation,  the  natural  in¬ 
heritance  of  all  mankind  :  of  ages  present  and  to  come;  a  habitation 
belonging  to  no  man  in  particular,  but  to  every  man;  and  one  in 
which  all  have  an  equal  right  to  dwell.  Ask  any  land-owner  what 
right  he  has  to  the  land  he  possesses,  and  he  will  produce  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  parchments,  to  prove,  that  from  God  knows  when,  the  proper¬ 
ty  he  holds  has  been  in  the  possession  of  his  ancestors.  But  how 
Came  his  ancestors  by  it?  He  answers  by  conquest,  or  by  taking  pos¬ 
session.  But  neither  of  these  could  make  it  their  property.  There  are 
but  three  ways,  in  which  it  is  possible  to  become  rightly  possessed  of 
property.  The  first  is  by  making  it;  the  second  by  purchasing  it; 
the  third  is  by  donation  from  another,  whose  property  it  was.  Now 
as  it  is  clear  that  neither  our  present  land-owners,  nor  their  ances¬ 
tors  did  create  the  earth  ;  and  as  it  is  as  clear,  that  he  who  did  create 
it,  neither  gave  it  to  them  in  particular,  nor  sold  it  to  them  ;  it  is  im¬ 
possible  that  they,  or  any  men  living,  can  be  the  proprietors  of  an 
inch  of  it:  but  right  to  the  use  and  possession  of  land  consists  in 
having  property  upon  it :  and  this  is  a  distinction  of  immense  im¬ 
portance  as  regards  our  present  inquiry. 

To  elucidate  our  opinion,  we  will  suppose  that  a  number  of  men 
were  to  take  up  their  abode  on  some  previously  uninhabited  island. 
On  their  arrival  there,  each  would  feel  an  equal  right  to  partake  of 
whatever  fruits  he  might  find  upon  it.  No  one  would  look  upon  tl>6 
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n  „*// fruit  o^hisDronertv;  hut  each  would  consider  that  fruit 

'> .  W  E  ..iVoubl,  coital  H.  . . . 

tht  ime  rate  none  if  these  men  would  think  of  calling  the  nncultiya- 
,  ,.  ,  f  r .  r,nfi  even  though  some  one  were  to  call  a 

ted  earth  his  p1  op  )  ,  laughed  at,  while  the  whole  of  it 

portion  of  it  his,  he  jjyt  let  him  cultivate  that  land;  let 

remained  in  a  st“te  ,°f  ' ^  "t  •  ’  let  him  sow  it  with  seed,  and  let  that 

seed  produce  a  crop  ;  and  who  would  say  of  that  crop  “  it  is  not  his ?’’ 
Fverv  one  would  feel  conscious  that  it  was  as  much  his  as  the  gat  c 
ed  fruit  It  would  be  known  that  it  it  was  by  his  labour  that  it  was 
nroduced  •  and  who  could  say  of  such  a  crop,  “ /,  who  have  done 
nothing  'towards  its  production ,  am  a,  much  its  proprietor,  as 

he  bu  whose  exclusive  labour  it  was  produced .  f  - 

Rr  what  rio-ht  then,  we  ask,  does  any  man  consider  himself  enti- 
tIeSto  rent  for  the  use  of  land  ?  To  call  himself  the  proprietor  of 
the  land  itself  is  perfectly  absurd,  and  as  presumptuous  as  if  he  were 
to  sav,  “the  sun  is  mine,  and  you  shall  pay  me  a  rctu  because  he 
shine's  upon  you.”  The  land  itself  is  of  no  value  until  labour  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  it.  It  is  its  produce  only  that  is  valuable.  What  does  the 
landlord  do  towards  the  production  of  it?  He  does  nothing  .  len 
we  say  that  no  part  of  it  whatever  can  bc  fns.  Did  he  make  thc  land 
UselP  No  !  did  he  prepare  it  for  the  seed  ?  No  !  Did  he  furnish  the 
seed  and  scatter  it  ?  No  !  Did  he  cause  the  seed  to  take  root,  and 
brin-  forth  a  crop?  No  !  Was  it  at  his  command  that  the  sun  made 
it  toripen  !  No  !  Did  he  gather  it  into  the  barn  ?  No  .  And  did  not 
these  collectively,  produce  the  corn?  Yes  !  Where  then  is  the  jus- 
dee  of  his  claim"  to  a  portion  of  it,  since  labour  is  the  exclusive 
foundation  of  property,  and  since  it  was  produced,  exclusively, 
bn  the  labour  of  other  men  ?  What  equivalent  does  he  give  foi  that 
portion  of  it  which  he  claims  as  his?  He  gives  no  equivalent 
whatever,  and  there  is  no  justice  whatever  m  his  possessing 
himself  of  it.  It  was  exclusively  produced  by  the  labour  of  otheis, 

mid  it  is  EXCLUSIVELY  THEIR  PROPERTY. 

But  the  world  says  it  is  his  !  Yes  ! —What  has  made  it  so.  The 
•power  and  custom  of  obtaining  it  !  In  this,  and  in  this  alone,  con- 
lists  his  title  to  it;  and  if  this  be  admitted  as  a  just  foundation  o 
propertv,  is  it  not  at  once  allowing  that  any  thing  is  justice  « 
happens  to  be  law  ;  and  that,  as  to  a  natural  foundation  for  property, 

thBut  siipposeVman  has  entitled  himself  to  the  possession  of  land 
by  cultivation,  and  that  at  some  future  time  he  wishes  to  dispose  of 
it!  is  he  not  entitled  to  some  remuneration  for  having  imptoved  it 
Certainly!  Of  what  quality  was  the  land  when  he  became  possessed 
of  it 5  Of  such  a  quality'!  Of  what  quality  is  it  now  Of  such 
another  quality  !  Then  here  is  the  remuneration  he  ought  to  recede  , 
viz  the  value  of  that  quantity  of  manure,  and  of  that  quantity  of  la¬ 
bour  which  would  be  required  to  convert  the  land  from  the  quality 

it  was  to  the  quality  it  now  is. 
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It  is  by  no  means  a  pleasant  task  to  be  thus  striking  at  the  roots  of 
the  established  customs  of  the  country.  We  are  the  last  persons  in 
existence  who  would  resort  to  violent  measures  to  relieve  distress; 
and  we  are  persuaded  that  violence  can  never  afford  permanent  re¬ 
lief;  but  the  task  we  have  undertaken  is  to  expose  the  errors  of  the 
system  under  which  we  are  now  acting,  and  to  propose  a  better  one. 
We  are  not  endeavouring  to  please  the  prejudices  of  mankind,  but  to 
exhibit  truth,  and  he  who  sets  out  with  this  intention,  will  stop  very 
far  short  of  his  goal,  who  looks  with  a  respectful  eye  at  the  establish¬ 
ed  customs  of  any  country.  We  are  compelled  to  denominate  them 
a  combination  of  errors,  abundantly  productive  of  the  misery  and 
depravity  of  our  species  ;  and  before  we  can  obtain  those  blessings 
which  nature  is  willing  to  afford  us,  we  must  literally  discard  the 
present  state  of  things  altogether;  and  this,  we  again  observe,  must 
be  done  without  violence,  without  violating  the  rights  of  any  man. 

We  will  now  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  interest  of  money,  which  is 
another  mode  of  obtaining  labour  without  giving  any  equivalent  for 
it:  or  in  other  words  of  legally  and  unjustly  imposing  on  other  men 
the  task  of  keeping  us  in  idleness.  By  way  of  elucidation  let  us  sup- 
pdse  a  case. 

A  man  in  trade  accumulates  a  fortune,  say,  for  example  by  making 
hats.  The  money  he  possesses  is  the  representative  of  that  quantity 
of  the  country’s  wealth,  to  which  he  has  become  entitled  by  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  his  trade,  over  and  above  the  quantity  he  consumed  du¬ 
ring  the  same  time.  Now  if  a  hat  be  worth  twenty  shillings,  we  will 
suppose  that  he  has  accumulated  ten  thousand  hats.  But  it  would  not 
answer  his  purpose  to  stow  them  in  a  warehouse  until  his  old  age, 
because  they  would  decrease  in  value:  and  as  he  could  not  conve¬ 
niently  exchange  them  for  other  commodities,  he  finds  it  expedient 
to  convert  them  into  money,  which  is  not  so  likely  to  decrease  in 
virtue ;  and  which  will,  at  any  time,  exchange  for  any  commodity. 
Now  we  should  like  to  understand  the  justice  of  that  principle,  by 
which  this  man,  whose  stock  of  hats  or  of  pounds  sterling,  for  it 
matters  not  which  we  call  it,  is  no  more  and  no  less  than  ten  thousand, 
is  enabled  to  receive  back,  twenty,  thirty,  forty  or  fifty  thousand 
hats  or  pounds,  w  hich  he  does  receive  back  in  forty,  sixty,  eighty  or 
one  hundred  years,  if  he  and  his  posterity  confine  their  annual  ex¬ 
penditure  to  500/.  and,  at  the  end  of  that  time  to  have  in  stock  as 
many  hats  or  pounds  as  ever  ! !  Can  the  bee  do  this?  Can  the  ant 
do  this?  No!  neither  can  man  do  it  without  invading  the  rights  of 
others. 

Suppose  a  number  of  men  were  to  commence  their  operations  apart 
from  the  rest  of  society,  and  that  each  had  a  store-room  for  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  his  labour.  Suppose  one  of  these  men,  more  fortunate  than 
the  rest,  having  filled  his  store-room  quite  full,  were  to  say  to  his  fel¬ 
lows,  “  Gentlemen,  having  an  abundant  stock  of  produce,  I  will  work 
no  more,  I  will  not,  however,  consume  any  portion  of  it;  but  you, 
who  have  accumulated  nothing,  shall  labour  still,  and  I  will  consume 
the  produce  as  fast  as  you  create  it  ”  The  others  would,  certainly, 
look  upon  this  as  a  singular  kind  of  proposition.  Strange,  however. 
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as  it  may  appear,  society,  as  it  is  now  constituted,  not  only  propo¬ 
ses  this,  but  is  actually  practising  it  to  the  extent  of  many  millions 
annually. 

All  persons  deriving  their  incomes  from  the  interest  of  money,  are 
living  upon  this  kind  of  justice. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said,  that  requiring  interest  for  the  use  of  mo¬ 
ney  is  only  requiring  the  fulfilment  of  a  contract,  made  by  the  con¬ 
sent  of  both  parties ;  and  therefore  that  it  cannot  be  called  an  act  of 
injustice.  This  is  no  answer  to  our  argument.  We  are  not  talking 
about  men  being  obliged  to  fulfil  contracts  after  they  have  made 
them,  but  about  the  justice  of  the  contracts  themselves.  It  does  not 
follow,  because  a  contract  is  made  between  two  individuals,  each 
consulting  his  own  interest,  that  the  contract  itsell  must  be  just.  All 
just  contracts  have  for  their  foundation  equal  quantities  of  labour : 
and,  although  a  man  having  agreed  to  give  twice  as  much  for  an  ar¬ 
ticle  as  it  is  worth,  may,  perhaps,  be  fairly  obliged  to  fulfil  his  en¬ 
gagement,  that  does  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  engagement  itself, 
which  is  unjust  upon  the  face  of  it. 

But,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that,  by  the  custom  of  receiving 
interest  for  the  use  of  money,  a  man  frequently  obtains  double  and 
treble  what  he  lends;  yet  it  may  be  said,  that  the  money  may  really 
be  worth  to  the  borrower  that  which  he  pays  for  it.  This  we  admit: 
but  there  is  always  a  third  party  concerned  in  these  cases.  What  does 
the  productive  labourer  obtain  for  that  portion  of  the  produce  of 
his  industry ,  which  is  annually  taken  from  him  by  incomes  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  lenders  of  money  ?  He  obtains  NOTHING  !  Then 
we  ask,  is  a  man  the  natural  proprietor  of  the  produce  of  his  own 
labour  ?  If  he  is  not,  what  foundation  is  there  for  property  at  all  ? — 
Under  what  circumstances  can  a  man  say,  “  This  is  mine  ?”  If  he  is, 
how  can  that  custom  have  any  foundation  in  justice  which  takes  it 
from  him,  without  giving  him  any  equivalent?  Either  a  man  is  not 
the  just  proprietor  of  the  produce  of  his  own  labour,  or,  there  is  no 
justice  in  requiring  interest  for  the  use  of  money  !  It  is  totally  im¬ 
possible  for  both  of  them  to  have  any  foundation  in  justice. 

If  a  man  accumulates  a  fortune,  and  chooses  to  retire  upon  it,  the 
moment  he  ceases  to  do  something  to  support  himself  that  fortune 
ought  to  decrease  by  every  shilling  he  takes  from  it;  as  the  bee  fills 
her  hive  in  the  summer,  and  consumes  the  produce  of  her  industry 
in  the  winter.  This  would  be  living  upon  property. 

We  trust  that  it  has  now  been  made  sufficiently  plain,  that  the  in¬ 
dependent  classes  of  society  are  dependent,  first,  upon  the  industry 
of  others;  and  second,  upon  injustice,  which  enables  them  to  com¬ 
mand  it. 

But,  if  the  incomes  of  the  higher  classes  are  a  direct  tax  upon  the 
producers  of  wealth,  have  not  they  themselves  every  thing  they  can 
desire?  We  fear  not,  but  that  on  the  contrary,  they  are  literally  sur¬ 
rounded  with  circumstances,  each  of  which  would  prevent  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  their  being  happy.  They  have  food,  clothing,  and  habitation 
it  is  true,  but  how  are  they  supplied  to  them  ?  Of  the  first,  is  it  suffi- 
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tffent  that  it  be  of  the  best  kind,  and  be  supplied  in  the  best  manner  } 
No  !  custom  has  rendered  it  the  vehicle  of  ostentation  and  rivalship. 

Of  the  second,  is  it  sufficient  that  it  be  of  the  kind  best  calculated 
to  protect  the  person  ;  to  secure  bodily  health  and  comfort  ;  and  to 
exhibit  the  real  elegancies  of  the  human  form?  No  !  A  thing  called 
fashion ,  better  named  folly ,  is  the  grand  desideratum.  No  matter 
how  little  the  dress  be  calculated  to  protect  the  person ;  no  matter 
how  inconvenient  in  its  structure,  or  how  much  calculated  to  injure 
health  ;  no  matter  how  absurd  in  its  appearance,  provided  it  be  fa- 
shionable :  and,  consequently,  (for  it  is  a  necessary  consequence)  to 
introduce  a  new  mode  is  the  summit  of  human  achievements. 

How  much  longer  will  beings,  capable  of  becoming  rational,  by 
an  early  direction  of  their  faculties  to  pursuits  calculated  to  repay 
their  toil  with  real  pleasure,  be  thus  the  dupes  of  a  never  failing  cheat, 
whose  rewards  to  her  devotees  are  perpetual  renewals  of  her  former 
promises  ! 

Of  the  third,  is  it  enough,  that  it  answer  all  the  purposes  of  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  elements,  a  retreat  from  the  bustle  of  business  or 
recreation,  a  place  amply  accommodated  for  the  purposes  of  society, 
retirement,  and  domestic  pleasure  ?  No!  it  must  be  grand;  it  must 
be  magnificent;  it  must  say,  “My  occupant  is  a  man  of  wealth 
otherwise  it  is  of  little  use  ! 

But  can  it  be  denied,  that  the  circumstances  of  this  class  allow  of 
every  enjoyment.  Have  they  not  their  families  and  friends  around 
them,  with  ample  opportunity  of  exercising  the  virtues  of  benevo¬ 
lence,  hospitality,  friendship,  and  of  affection  ? 

We  certainly  cannot  deny,  that  they  have  all  the  happiness  that 
can  be  purchased!  but  we  do  deny  that  happiness  can  be  purchased 
at  all.  Wealth,  without  a  right  direction  of  the  faculties  and  affec¬ 
tions,  can  afford  us  but  little  pleasure;  and  while  distinction,  empty, 
vain  distinction,  is  the  mark  (as  now  it  is  throughout  the  wealthy 
world)  at  which  all  are  taught  to  aim,  disappointment  will  be  the 
never  failing  result. 

The  rich  are  ready  enough  to  contribute  to  charities,  when  a  name 
can  be  purchased  by  it,  and  the  difference  between  their  condition 
and  that  of  their  fellow-men  exhibited  by  the  donation.  But  exhibit 
to  them  a  statement  of  facts,  proving  to  demonstration,  that  the  sum 
of  money  they  ‘give  annually  to  public  charities,  may  be  so  employed, 
as  in  a  few  years,  to  raise  the  productive  classes  to  a  condition  in 
life  equal  and  superior  to  themselves  :  and  that  from  henceforth 
their  annual  donations  will  be  uncalled  for:  solicit  their  charity  to 
such  an  undertaking  as  this,  and  you  will  learn  to  call  it  by  its  right 
name.  You  will  get  more  pounds  to  build  poor-houses  than  you  will 
get  pence  to  raise  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders,  to  that  of  perfect 
independence  and  freedom  ! 

The  lower  orders  must  do  this  for  themselves,  and  they  will  do 
it  too. 

As  to  the  affections  of  this  class,  they  seldom  flow  in  a  natural  di¬ 
rection.  Look  at  their  marriages  !  How  few  can  say, — 
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**  Tis  not  the  coarser  tie  of  human  laws, 

Unnatural  oft, — and  foreign  to  the  m:nd, 

That  binds  our  peace,  but  harmony  itself, 

Attuning  all  our  passions  into  love !” 

Imagine  for  a  moment,  (and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  do  so,  for  the 
reality  is  too  frequently  before  our  eyes,)  a  fine  girl,  endowed  by  na¬ 
ture  with  a  kind  heart*,  an  open,  generous  disposition,  and  qualities  of 
mind  capable  of  rendering  her  esteemed,  respected,  and  beloved  by 
all;  imagine  such  a  girl  as  this,  under  the  influence  of  parental avarice, 
striving  to  overcome  the  better  feelings  of  her  nature,  to  annihilate 
each  interesting  charm,  and  to  become  a  slave,  a  mere  thing  of  the 
world.  At  last  her  nature  yields ;  behold  her  then,  the  purchased 
property  of  one,  who  loves  her  little,  and  who  she  loves  less :  the 
golden  vision  over,  its  real  value  known  ;  and  stern  reality  present¬ 
ed  to  her  view  in  all  the  horrors  of  remorse.  Some  little  quarrel,  per¬ 
haps,  with  him  she  formerly  could  just  endure  as  partner  of  her  bed, 
converts  indifference  into  hatred;  and  then,  if  formerly  solicited  by 
one  she  loved,  too  late  she  cries,  “Where  might  I  now  have  been  !” 
Stung  with  remorse,  she  flies  to  books,  perhaps,  to  dissipate  the  an¬ 
guish  of  her  mind ;  but  here  again  she  fails.  Perhaps  a  few  lines,  de¬ 
scriptive  of  the  joys  of  virtuous  love,  may  meet  her  eye;  she  dares 
not  read  them  ;  throws  the  book  away,  and  in  the  anguish  of  her 
soul,  despair  becomes  the  sole  possessor  of  her  mind.  Such  are  the 
matchless  joys  of  purchased  love;  and  such  the  history  of  half 
our  race. 

But  days  and  years  roll  on,  until,  at  length,  the  constant  struggle 
kills  those  kindlier  feelings  which  she  once  possessed.  At  last,  she 
wonders  why  she  ever  felt  a  pang;  calls,love  the  dream  of  childhood, 
and  becomes  herself  the  vender  of  her  offspring’s  joy. 

If  such,  then,  be  the  picture  of  the  wealthy  world,  we  cannot  en¬ 
vy  it.  If  such  the  purchased  joys  of  wealth,  let  us  no  longer  blame 
the  purchaser  ;  who,  misled  by  promises  of  pleasure,  false  as  they 
are  fair,  pursues  a  shadow  and  neglects  the  substance ;  but  rather  let 
us  think  of  him  with  pity,  and  lay  before  his  view  a  specimen  of 
what  true  pleasure  is.  In  vain  will  falsehood  then  defend  her  cause; 
“  Truth  will  prevail,”  and  man  will  yet  become  a  happy  race. 

A*  there  appears,  then,  so  little  prospect  of  happiness  amongst  the 
higher  classes,  since  their  pursuits  are  calculated  to  annihilate  the 
possibility  of  its  existence,  by  substituting  cold  formalities,  external 
pomp,  and  petty  rivalships,  for  heartfelt  cordiality,  internal  satisfac¬ 
tion,  and  rational  pleasure,  let  us  pass  on  to  the  commercial  world, 
and  see  whether  it  is  in  a  better  condition. 

The  striking  features  of  the  character  of  this  class  are  insincerity, 
slavery  of  the  corporeal,  and  prostitution  of  the  intellectual  faculties, 
and  perfect  indifference  to  the  misfortunes  of  their  fellow  creatures. 
We  are  not,  however,  condemning  the  men  :  we  are  only  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  exhibit  the  necessary  consequences  of  the  present  system  of 
human  affairs. 

Can  that  man  be  sincere,  whose  constant  occupation  is  an  effort  to 
make  his  commodities  appear  better  than  his  neighbour’s  ?  and  is  not 
this  the  constant  occupation  of  the  commercial  world  ?  Equal  capitals. 
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skill,  and  industry,  employed  in  the  manufacturing  of  goods,  will,  in 
general  produce  goods  of  equal  values  at  equal  prices.  How  then  is 
a  new  manufacturer,  presenting  himself  in  the  markets,  when  both  he 
and  his  goods  are  alike  unknown,  to  obtain  customers,  but  by  false 
representations,  if  competition  has  already  reduced  profits  to  the  low¬ 
est  scale  ?  The  fact  is,  he  has  no  other  resource  :  and  however  much 
men  may  differ  in  their  mode  of  doing  this  according  to  the  different 
constructions  of  their  consciences,  they  all  do  it,  and  all  must  do  it 
while  the  present  system  of  commerce  exists. 

The  same  is  even  more  applicable  to  retail  traders.  The  same  mar¬ 
kets  are  open  to  all.  Equal  capitals,  with  skill  and  industry,  will 
command  goods  at  equal  prices.  The  consequence  is,  that  a  never 
ceasing  effort  takes  place  amongst  competitors,  to  make  their  goods 
appear  cheaper  than  their  neighbour’s.  Truth  can  be  of  no  service 
in  this  cause.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  it  is  evident  that  falsehood 
must  be  resorted  to.  What  says  experience?  There  is  not  one  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  one  hundred,  which  appears  in  the  public  prints,  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  prices  of  goods  in  retail  shops,  but  what  is  untrue.  Let  any 
man  deny  this,  who  knows  any  thing  of  business.  The  printers  of 
newspapers  ought  to  place  all  advertisements  from  retail  shops,  under 
the  head  of  “  Falsehoods,  misrepresentations ,  Can  general 

sincerity  exist  in  such  a  state  of  society  as  this  ?  We  deny  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  it !  Can  general  happiness  exist  in  the  absence  of  general 
sincerity  ?  Impossible  :  it  would  be  the  weakest  of  weaknessess  to 
expect  it. 

As  to  the  occupations  themselves,  they  are  perfect  slavery.  In 
manufacturing  and  wholesale  trades,  it  is  true,  the  employers  do  not, 
in  general,  make  use  of  much  personal  exertion;  but  their  minds 
are  in  a  state  of  continual  anxiety.  They  are  for  ever  being  tortured 
with  fears,  either  of  being  outdone  by  their  competitors,  or  of  losing 
property  by  their  debtors.  Fluctuations  in  prices,  losses  in  trade,  un¬ 
fortunate  speculations,  and  other  disagreeables  of  the  like  kind,  oc¬ 
cupy  the  greater  portion  of  their  thoughts.  The  consequence  of 
which  is,  that  the  character  becomes  morose,  sullen,  avaricious, 
gloomy,  and  callous;  though  it  were  naturally  excellence  itself.  In¬ 
tellectual  pursuits  are  totally  out  of  the  question.  Should  a  man  be 
so  unfortunate,  as  to  devote  a  reasonable  portion  of  his  time  to  study 
or  recreation,  he  fails.  To  be  successful,  every  effort  of  body  and 
mind  must  be  exclusively  devoted  to  the  laudable,  admirable,  and 
glorious  pursuit  of  getting  money.  But  if  this  be  the  condition  of 
the  employers,  how  do  we  find  the  employed  ?  These  may,  indeed, 
cast  an  envious  eye  towards  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  the  fowls  of 
the  air.  Besides  inheriting  the  mental  qualities  which  we  have  just 
described,  these  men  are  the  greatest  slaves  in  existence.  In  whole¬ 
sale  trades  they  are  not,  in  general  so  badly  off  as  in  retail  ones  ; — 
though,  in  the  former,  there  is  quite  enough  to  sicken  and  disgust 
every  man  w^ho  has  the  least  taste  for  intellectual  pleasure:  but  de¬ 
plorable  indeed  is  the  condition  of  a  retail  shopman. 

For  a  pittance  just  sufficient  to  make  him  look  smart  and  prim,  he 
toils  from  seven  in  the  morning  until  all  hours  of  night,  and  often 
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“  Till  the  grey  morn 
Lifts  her  pale  lustre  on  the  paler  wretch.' 

During  this  time,  he  is  engaged  in  the  interesting  occupations  of 
decorating  shop  windows,  ticketing  goods,  smirking  and  smiling 
across  a  counter,  or  standing  about  in  idleness;  and,  lastly,  in  unc  o- 
ing  at  night  all  that  he  did  in  the  morning.  Glorious  occupation  . 
Worthy  of  rational  men  !  Useful  members  of  society  ! 

Nearly  allied  to  this  class  there  is  another,  viz.  milliners  and  dress¬ 
makers,  with  their  assistants.  These  are  even  in  a  still  more  hope¬ 
less  condition,  for  they  commence  their  operations  about  the  same 
time,  which,  with  less  variation  and  exercise,  and  frequently  the 
worst  of  food,  with  scarcely  a  sufficient  time  allowed  for  even  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  eat  it,  continue  until  the  very  latest  hour  of  morning  that 
the  ill-fated  victim  can  be  employed,  without  the  actual  destruction 
of  existence.  Some,  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  practices  in 
these  trades,  may  look  upon  this  as  an  overdrawn  statement ;  but  in¬ 
deed  it  is  not  so ;  it  is  the  naked  truth. 

But  to  return  to  the  shopkeepers,  whose  misfortune,  and  not  lault, 
it  is  that  they  are  so  placed  ;  let  them,  for  the  sake  of  their  future 
welfare  and  happiness  attend  a  few  general  meetings,  and  take  their 
case  into  consideration.  Let  them  consider  well  what  they  are,  and 
what  they  may  be.  Only  let  them  once  see  theii  present  condition 
as  it  really  is,  their  efforts  to  escape  from  it  will  be  in  proportion  to 
their  knowledge  of  it.  A.  few  will  set  the  example,  the  many  will 
soon  follow,  and  tha  present  frivolous  and  insipid  race  of  shopkeep¬ 
ers  shall  change  into  rational,  intelligent,  useful  members  of  society; 
free  as  the  air  they  breathe. 

But,  if  insincerity  and  slavery  are  evils  attendant  on  the  present 
system  of  commerce,  how  much  worse  a  one  is  that  perfect  callous¬ 
ness  of  heart  which  is  necessarily  generated  by  it  ! 

The  division  of  interest  in  the  employment  of  capital,  is  of  itself 
sufficient  to  annihilate  every  amiable  feeling,  to  reduce  man  to  a  cha¬ 
racter  below  the  brute,  and  to  render  him  the  most  callous  of  created 
beings. 

There  is  not  a  man  in  this  country  who  depends,  in  any  way,  on 
commerce  for  subsistence,  who  has  not  a  thousand  commercial  enemies. 
The  labourer  who  seeks  employment,  frequently  finds  enemies  to  his 
interest  even  amongst  those  who  would  otherwise  be  his  friends.  His 
relatives,  perhaps,  may  have  obtained  employment,  which  would 
otherwise  have  fallen  to  his  share.  Amongst  tradesmen  of  every 
kind  the  same  evil  exists.  The  merchant,  the  wholesale  dealer,  the 
retail  tradesman,  the  mechanic,  each  ol  these  finds  an  enemy  to  his 
commercial  interest  in  every  individual  engaged  in  the  same  line  of 
business  as  himself.  The  very  beggar  well  knows,  that  were  it  not 
for  the  numberless  competitors  with  whom  he  lias  to  contend,  now 
much  less  frequently  his  applications  would  he  made  without  effem. 
Thus  man  becomes  the  universal  foe  of  man,  and  triumphs  in  the  .au 
of  him  whom  nature  tells  him  that  he  ought  to  love.  The  destruction 
of  one  is  the  prosperity  ol  another;  thus  envy,  hatred,  malice,  person¬ 
al  enmity,  and  perfect  indifference  to  the  misfortunes  of  oar  fellow* 
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creatures,  become  generated  in  the  human  breast ;  and  yet,  strange 
and  incredible  as  it  may  appear,  while  these  and  like  dispostions  of 
the  mind  are  nothing  more  nor  less,  than  the  necessary  and  never 
failing  consequences  of  the  present  system,  we  actually  employ  a 
body  of  men,  in  number,  including  their  families  and  domestics,  about 
116  thousands,  and  pay  them  several  millions  annually,  to  destroy 
by  precept ,  that  which  almost  every  other  institution  of  society  is 
giving  birth  to  and  nurturing !  The  present  system  of  human  affairs, 
is  calculated,  in  almost  all  its  parts,  to  bring  the  principle  of  self-love 
into  competition  with  benevolence.  Look  to  this  ye  meters  of  evils ; 
you,  who  would  reform  the  fruit,  while  you  cherish  the  tree  of  evil. 
Understand  this  circumstance,  remove  it,  and  if  the  world  then  re¬ 
fuses  to,  be  happy,  blame  human  nature.  But  while  this  remains,  it 
is  as  wise  to  expect  happiness,  as  it  would  be  to  expect  the  pine-apple 
to  flourish  in  a  bed  of  snow. 

We  now  come  to  the  lower  classes,  the  misery  and  degradation  of 
whose  condition  are  too  well  known  to  require  either  description  or 
comment.  We  shall  therefore  pass  them  over  by  merely  observing, 
that  their  case  is  entirely  hopeless  while  the  present  system  of  com¬ 
merce  exists ;  and  we  shall  proceed  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the 
late  distresses  of  Ireland.  The  following  extracts  from  correspond¬ 
ence,  published  by  the  London  Committee  at  the  time,  cannot  be  too 
frequently  brought  before  the  public  eye. 

EXTRACTS. 

“  From  Bantry. — In  a  population  of  16,250  there  are  7,000  total¬ 
ly  dependent  on  a  fund  of  553/.  This  is  a  fearful  number  of  famishing 
paupers.  It  being  impossible  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  all,  scenes 
of  the  most  agonizing  distress  are  every  day  taking  place* 

“The  pride  of  the  people  too  adds  to  the  calamity.  One  woman, 
ashamed  to  make  her  case  known,  died,  with  her  three  children,  of 
actual  starvation.  Many  are  seen  to  faint  through  exhaustion  during 
the  necessary  delay  that  occurs  in  administering  food,  and  it  is  the 
opinion  of  many,  that,  were  it  not  for  the  benevolent  aid  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Public,  the  local  subscriptions  would  be  hardly  sufficient  to  pur¬ 
chase  coffins  for  those  who  would  die  of  mere  want.  The  Typhus 
Fever,  and  Dysentery  are  also  prevailing  rapidly.” 

“  F rom  Rathkeale. — I  went  yesterday  to  lay  before  the  Commit¬ 
tee  the  result  of  our  visitation  through  the  Town  lands  of  our  Parish. 
Of  1382  persons  883  were  destitute  of  any  means  of  providing  food. 
Many  for  a  long  time  had  but  one  meal  for  their  families,  some  had 
been  eating  some  remnants  of  seed  potatoes  left  in  the  ground  since 
last  year,  many  had  not  a  morsel  to  eat.  Want  of  food  has  brought 
the  fever  among  us.” 

“From  Listowel. — On  behalf  of  my  poor  countrymen,  I  return 
heartfelt  thanks  to  you  for  having  thus  humanely  averted  the  im¬ 
pending  and  otherwise  inevitable  calamity  of  a  famine.  These  hu¬ 
mane  efforts  will  save  thousands  of  famishing  creatures  from  death. 
Hitherto  they  have  been  supported  by  the  exertions  of  a  nearly  ex¬ 
hausted  country,  exertions  stretched  far  beyond  the  means  of  those 
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makine  them,  but  no  longer  able  to  carry  them  on.  Few  have 
hitherto  died  of  actual  starvation,  but  the  pale  and  emaciated  faces 
met  with  in  the  streets  and  on  the  roads  proved  the  rapid  approach 
of  this  last  stage.  One  man  had  not  a  morsel  to  eat  for  three  dt }  , 
and  when  stretched  on  his  bed  to  die  was  saved  by  a  trifle,  but  his  re- 

““FrJITroscommon.— The  sum  of  50/.  remitted  for  the  relief  of 
the  two  Parishes  of  D.  and  K.  is  very  nearly  expended  In  a  few 
days  nearly  3,000  inhabitants  will  again  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  star 

V3“  From  Killarnev.— No  case  can  surpass  the  wretchedness  of  the 
residents  of  Ibrickane,  &c.  A  total  failure  of  the  last  year  s  crop  de¬ 
prived  them  of  the  only  means  of  subsistence.  To  prolong  a  mise¬ 
rable  existence  they  have  been  compelled  to  live  on  rock  've®f’ 
limpets,  and  the  tops  of  nettles.  Hundreds  daily  flock  to  the  sea 
sideP to  collect  scanty  meals.  Humanity  shudders  at  the  sight  of  their 
pale  and  sickly  forms,  worn  away  by  disease  and  famine.  With  jo> 
and  gratitude  they  hail  the  exertions  made  by  a  generous  Public  t 

relieve  their  misfortunes.”  . 

‘•From  Tarbut.— Unless  further  and  immediate  relief  be  ahorded, 
the  distress  for  want  of  food  for  2,197  persons  will  be  calamitous  in 
the  extreme.  There  is  only  a  scanty  supply  for  six  or  seven  days 
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«  From  Mayo. — Of  8,000  inhabitants  in  the  Parish  of  K.  one-half 
are  now  literally  in  a  state  of  starvation.  The  numbers  too  crying 
out  for  relief  increase  daily.  There  is  unhappily  neither  a  Rector, 

nor  a  Gentleman  of  property  resident  in  the  Parish* 

“  From  Galway. — I  cannot  describe  the  deplorable  state  ot  this 
wretched  people.  Many  of  them  subsist  on  a  vveed  brought  twenty 
or  twenty-five  miles  upon  their  backs  from  the  sea  shore.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants,  so  great  is  the  want  of 
money,  we  could  not  get  10/.  To  this  I  shall  add  50/.  But  what 
is  that  to  support  4,000  distressed  beings  until  the  harves., 

“From  Cork.— Sickness  and  famine  are  daily  making  such  rapid 
strides  that  I  think  nothing  less  than  Divine  interposition  can  save 
half  of  my  unfortunate  parishioners  from  perishing  with  hunger. 

“  From  Clifden.— As  to  the  employment  of  the  Poor,  a  tew  days 
more  will  unfit  them  for  any  work.  One  poor  man  was  employed 
last  week  on  the  roads,  was  at  work  on  Saturday  evening,  got  up 
this  morning  (Monday)  to  work,  said  he  feit  langui  ant.  s  ev.p} ,  an 
lay  down  again  on  the  ground  and  died.  Four  died  m  Bofhn,  and  l 
swelled  limbs,  pale  looks,  sunken  cheeks,  and  hollow  eyes  aye  the 
harbingers  of  death,  the  work  of  death  will  soon  be  very  rapid  here. 
I  have  often  seen  scarcity,  but  never  had  an  idea  of  famine  until  now. 

“From  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam. — I  have  sent  to  the  Commio- 
tee  a  full  statement  of  the  hideous  scenes  I  have  witnessed,  ii  thou¬ 
sands  are  not  sent  to  Mayo  and  Galway,  whole  populations  must  die. 
On  my  way  to  Castlebar  I  passed  a  multitude  ot  hah  starved  men, 
women  and  children,  seeking  a  share  of  a  handful  of  meah  which 
could  only  keep  them  alive  and  no  mo  red’ 
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u  From  the  same  (shewn  to  me  at  the  Committee  Room.) 

a  I  say  to  you  in  the  language  of  my  poor  people:  The  Lord  bless 
your  English  Committee ;  you  are  doing  your  best  to  save  us  from 
starving,  but  I  fear  all  will  not  do.  Yours, 

P.  TUAM” 

Now,  without  adding  one  word,  if  it  were  possible  to  do  so,  to 
awaken  compassion  still  more  deeply  than  this  simple  statement  of 
facts  must  awaken  it,  we  only  ask  whether  this  is  not  sufficient  to 
make  us  suspect  that  there  is  some  error  in  our  system  of  a  very 
serious  nature?  We  ask  if,  with  facts  like  these  before  our  eyes, 
we  are  forever  to  be  lulled  into  a  state  of  lethargic  insensibility,  and 
forever  to  console  ourselves  with  the  old  maxim,  “  that  things  are 
finding  their  level  ?”  Things  have  been  finding  their  level  ever 
since  the  creation :  when,  we  ask,  is  that  level  to  be  found  ?  And 
what  sort  of  a  level  will  it  be  when  found  ?  It  is  very  clear  that  at 
least  five  hundred  thousand  Irish  have  been  nearly  finding  their 
level,  and  it  appears  to  us  that  the  level  they  have  found,  is  the 
level  we  all  deserve  to  find,  if  we  do  not  alter  our  mode  of  acting. 
Are  we,  because  sufficient  money  has  been  collected  to  alleviate  the 
late  extreme  distress  of  Ireland,  to  sit  down  and  make  ourselves 
contented?  To  set  down^to  the  account  of  Providence  our  past  in¬ 
describable  state  of  wretchedness,  and  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
now  all  is  right,  and  that  things  will  go  on  better  in  future?  Or, 
ought  we  not,  rather,  to  devote  our  unremitted  attention  to  disco¬ 
ver  and  remove  the  cattse  of  such  calamities  ?  And,  in  this  pur¬ 
suit,  are  we  to  make  every  effort  to  discover  truth  subservient  to 
established  custom  and  received  opinion  ?  Are  we  to  make  a  full 
stop,  when  -we  find  something  resembling  difficulty  between  us  and 
our  purpose  ?  Or  ought  we  not,  rather,  to  pursue  our  object  with 
unabated  energy  until  we  gain  it,  regardless  of  difficulties,  and  va¬ 
luing  at  nothing  the  opinion  of  the  world  ? 

If  such  a  task  we  have  undertaken,  may  we  be  enabled  to  fix  a 
Steady  and  an  anxious  eye  upon  our  object.  May  we  be  enabled  to 
pursue  it  with  unabated  firmness,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties 
which  may  be  expected  to  present  themselves. 

The  cause  of  Ireland’s  distress  is  this:  the  productive  Irish,  like 
the  productive  English,  are  cursed  by  the  division  of  interest  in  the 
employment  of  capital.  They  are  deprived  of  that  natural  and  un¬ 
questionable  right,  the  produce  of  their  own  labour.  Only  give 
them  this,  and  they  will  neither  want  your  money  to  assist  them  out 
of  temporary  difficulties,  nor  your  military  forces  to  keep  them  in 
quietness  and  good  order.  We  say,  give  them  their  natural  rights  ; 
they  want  nothing  but  what  is  strictly  their  own.  We  should  have 
said,  cease  to  take  from  them  those  crops  which  are  their  own;  cease 
to  plunder  and  oppress  them,  and  they  will  cease  forever  to  solicit 
your  charity  and  to  disturb  your  peace.  But  this  is  a  waste  of  time 
and  words;  it  is  in  vain  to  tell  the  rich  man  that  he  ought  not  to 
oppress;  let.  us  hasten  to  instruct  the  poor  man  by  what  means  he 
\vi ! •  be  enabled  to  secure  to  himself  all  he  wants,  all  he  requires,  all 


he  is  desirous  to  obtain,  the  produce  of  his  industry,  lor  the  loss  cl 
which  nothing  can  requite  him. 

The  miseries  of  Ireland,  and  of  England  too,  are  still  before  our 
eyes.  Shall  we  then  let  this  subject  pass  away  down  the  stream  of 
time,  and  sink  in  the  current  of  oblivion  ?  No !  We  will  pursue  it. 
We  know  the  value  of  the  principles  we  are  advocating  too  well  to 
let  them  rest.  The  world  at  large  .cannot  much  longer  misunder¬ 
stand  them ;  and  so  soon  as  they  shall  be  generally  understood,  they 
will  be  generally  acted  upon.  We  will  now  notice  z  public  opinion 
on  this  subject.  * 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  weekly  paper  of  the  4th  ot 
August,  1822  : — “  ABSENTEES.  It  will  hardly  be  credited  by 
those  who  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  circumstance,  that  there 
are  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  English  and 
Irish  people  of  property,  living  in  different  parts  of  the  continent. 
Whole  towns  are  absolutely  peopled  with  them.  In  Paris,  the  Duke 
of  H.  with  the  Earls  S.  and  F.  at  an  expense  to  themselves,  or  rather 
to  their  country ,  of  100,000/.  per  annum,  lead  the  fashion  to  about 
twenty  thousand  English  persons  of  a  mixed  character/’  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  article  goes  on  to  state  who  the  parties  are,  and  where 
they  are  residing;  which  particulars  are  not  at  all  necessary  to  our 
subject.  The  absence  of  these  persons  from  their  estates  has  been 
considered  a  cause  of  the  great  distress  of  Ireland  ;  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  notice  it. 

Now  let  any  man,  who  has  ever  been  accustomed  to  think  at  all ; 
let  any  man,  who  has  ever,  for  a. moment,  turned  his  thoughts  to  the 
subject  of  human  affairs,  look  upon  this  statement:  first  at  the  fact 

itself,  and  then  at  its  consequences. 

Can  any  one  possibly  bring  his  mind  to  suppose  that  men  have  not 
a  right  to  go  to  any  part  of  the  world  they  please  ?  Is  there  any  thing" 
in  nature  which  calls  upon  a  man,  as  an  act  of  duty,  to  remain  where 
he  is  born  ?  Is  there  any  reason  in  nature  why  a  man  of  fortune,  who 
has  nothing  to  do  but  to  enjoy  himself,  should  confine  himself  to  any 
particular  spot  of  ground,  where  he  happens  to  come  into  existence, 
while  the  beauties  of  nature  and  of  art  are  so  extensively  scattered 
over  the  whole  earth,  that  the  more  he  sees,  the  more  he  may  reason¬ 
ably  be  expected  to  desire  to  see?  Is  it  written  in  the  skies  or  in  the 
bible — “  thou  shalt  dwell  in  the  land  of  thy  forefathers?”  Or,  is  it 
written  in  the  consciences  of  men,  that  they  should  do  this  ? 

But,  even  if  it  were  an  indefensible  practice  to  leave  our  native 
country,  who  knows  so  little  of  human  natme  as  to  suppose,  that  mop, 
ever  constant  lovers  of  themselves,  can  be  brought  to  please  any  ope 
but  themselves  upon  such  a  subject.  But  the  practice  is  defensible 
upon  every  principle  of  natural  right,  and  the  clamour  against  it  is 
vain  and  senseless. 

Now  for  its  consequences,  which  are  very  simple,  and  easily  ex¬ 
plained.  The  Irish,  for  example,  first  export  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  produce  of  their  labour,  to  enable  them  to  pay  their  rents  :  and 
upon  the  receipt  of  the  money  for  this  produce  they  export  that  alsp* 
The  produce  goes  to  one  countrv.  the  money,  perhaps,  to  another^— 
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The  consequence  is  plain.  As  the  portion  left  for  them,  is  never 
more  than  barely  sufficient  to  support  existence,  the  first  hour  any 
thing  like  a  failure  in  a  crop  takes  place,  they  are  literally  starving  to 
death.  And  these  are  the  apparent  effects  of  what  we  have  defined  to 
be  an  innocent  and  defensible  practice.  Yes  !  and  we  submit  it  as  a 
position,  which  fears  no  refutation,  that  the  very  fact  of  an  innocent 
and  justifiable  practice  producing  evil  of  this  enormous  nature, 
proves  incontestibly,  that  the  real  cause  of  the  evil  is  of  a  deeper 
rooted  nature ;  and  that  wffiat  we  have  hitherto  looked  upon  as  the 
cause,  is  only  an  effect  of  some  other  cause. 

We  will  not  deny  that  there  may  be  some  particular  instances, 
arising  out  of  very  peculiar  circumstances,  which  will  form  an  excep¬ 
tion  ;  but  we  venture  to  say,  as  a  general  and  almost  invariable  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  man  cannot  injure  man  by  taking  his  own  property  to  any 
part  of  the  globe.  The  persons  who  furnish  the  subject  of  our  present 
consideration,  are  living  upon  property  wffiich  is  not  naturally  their 
own .  They  are  living  upon  property,  of  which  the  productive  classes 
are  the  true  proprietors,  and  of  which  they  have  been  deprived  by 
the  force  of  circumstances.  The  property  they  live  upon  is  not 
theirs:  they  did  not  create  it:  they  have  given  no  equivalent  for  it. 
We  defy  them  to  shew,  by  any  principle  of  justice,  that  they  have 
any  right  whatever  to  it.  THIS  is  the  cause  of  the  evil.  They  can 
never  do  any  mischief,  by  absenting  themselves,  while  they  live  upon 
property  which  is  strictly  their  own. 

It  appears,  from  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Em¬ 
ployment  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland,  appointed  by  Parliament  with  re¬ 
ference  to  the  late  distresses,  that  “the  potatoecrop,  which  furnishes 
the  general  food  of  the  peasantry,  had  failed ;  but  there  was  no  want 
of  food  of  another  description,  for  the  support  of  human  life.  On  the 
contrary,  the  crops  of  grain  had  been  far  from  deficient ;  and  the 
prices  of  corn  and  of  oatmeal  were  very  moderate.  The  export  of 
grain,  from  parts  within  ihe  distressed  districts  of  Ireland,  was  con¬ 
siderable  during  the  entire  period  from  May  to  August,  infinitely  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  imports  during  that  period  :  and  those  districts  in  the 
South  and  West  presented  the  remarkable  example  of  POSSESSING 
A  SURPLUS  OF  FOOD,  whilst  the  inhabitants  were  suffering 
FROM  ACTUAL  WANT.  The  meritorious  patience  of  the  peasan¬ 
try,  under  the  pressure  of  want,  is  here  not  undeserving  of  attention 
and  of  praise.  The  calamity  of  1822  may,  therefore,  be  said  to  have 
proceeded  less  from  the  want  of  food  itself,  than  from  the  want  of 
adequate  means  of  purchasing  it ;  or,  in  other  words,  from  the  want 
of  profitable  employment.’5 

“An  intelligent  Scotch  Agriculturist,  who  visited  Ireland  during 
the  last  year,  alleges,  6  that  a  large  portion  of  the  peasantry  live  in 
a  state  of  misery  of  which  he  could  have  formed  no  conception,  not 
imagining  that  any  human  beings  could  exist  in  such  wretchedness; 
their  cabins  scarcely  contain  an  article  that  can  be  called  furniture  ; 
in  some  families  there  are  ho  such  things  as  bedclothes ,  the  peasants 
showed  some  fern,  and  a  quantity  of  straw  thrown  over  it,  upon 
\yfiich  they  slept  in  their  working  clothes,  yet,  lyheriever  they  had  d 
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mml  of  potatoes  they  were  cheerful ;  the  greater  part  he  under¬ 
stood  to  drink  nothing  but  water.  This  statement  appears  confirmed 
by  the  testimony  of  many  of  the  witnesses  examined  by  your  Com¬ 
mittee,  who  agree  not  only  in  this  melancholy  description  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  but  agree  also 
in  attributing  it  to  the  total  want  of  employment  in  which  they 
are  left.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  one  half  of  the  entire  popula¬ 
tion  are  stated  to  be  without  employment,  in  others  the  proportion 
is  said  to  be  still  greater ;  and  all  the  witnesses  examined  agree  in 
attributing,  to  a  considerable  degree,  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  pea¬ 
santry  and  their excessess  to  this  cause.  At  Clonakilty,  in  the  county 
of  Cork,  where  the  linen  manufacture  has  been  introduced,  tranquilli¬ 
ty  is  stated  to  have  prevailed.  The  county  of  Mayo  where  yarn  and 
linens  to  a  considerable  extent  are  manufactured,  the  public  peace  has 
not  been  endangered.  One  Barony  in  the  county  of  Kerry  has  been 
uniformly  the  least  disturbed,  and  in  that  Barony  alone  has  manufac¬ 
turing  industry  been  carried  to  any  extent.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Waterford  “  no  shade  of  disturbance  has  existed,  the  peasantry 
having  a  steady  market  for  their  labour;  whilst  in  parts  of  Cork 
where  the  people  are  to  a  considerable  degree  unemployed,  the  most 
dangerous  combinations  against  the  laws,  and  the  most  violent  attacks 
upon  property,  have  lately  taken  place;  and  yet  in  those  very  dis- 
!  tricts  your  Committee  have  been  informed  on  the  authority  of  a  civil 
engineer  of  eminence,  “  that  he  very  soon  pacified  the  country  by  an 
extended  employment  of  the  people  in  opening  a  new  line  of  road 
;  the  member  who  gave  this  information,  adding  from  himself,  “  that 
if  employment  could  be  made  sufficiently  extensive,  he  doubted  not 
that  the  turbulent  habits  of  the  population  would  be  abandoned.”— 
When,  in  addition  to  these  expressions  of  opinion,  the  improved  con¬ 
dition  and  tranquillity  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  the  linen  ma¬ 
nufacture  prevails,  is  contrasted  with  the  wretchedness  of  the  south, 
your  Committee  cannot  refuse  admitting  the  immediate  connexion 
existing  between  employment  and  peace ,  as  w'ell  as  between  want 
of  useful  occupation  and  turbulence. 

“  It  is  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  that  there  exists  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  a  great  anxiety  for  labour.  The  peasantry  of  the 
south  and  west  quit  their  homes  at  particular  times  of  the  year  in 
search  of  employment.  Mr.  Nimmo,  the  civil  engineer,  when  exam¬ 
ined  before  the  Committee  of  1819,  stated  that  many  hundreds  of 
the  peasantry  of  Kerry  had  wdllingly  hired  themselves  as  labourers 
in  the  neighbouring  county  of  Limerick  at  fourpence  a  day  ;  and 
a  member  of  the  Committee  has  stated,  “  that  he  has  known  many  of 
the  peasantry  of  Kerry  to  quit  their  homes  in  search  of  employment, 
“offering  to  work  for  the  merest  subsistence  that  could  be  obtained, 
at  the  lowest  possible  rate  of  w^ages,  for  two-pence  a  day,  in  short  for 
any  thing  that  would  purchase  food  enough  to  keep  them  alive 
during  the  ensuing  24  hours”  When  able  to  obtain  labour  by  con¬ 
tract,  or  by  task,  as  it  is  called,  the  peasantry  are  frequently  known 
to  overwork  themselves,  in  a  manner  injurious  to  their  health  !  The 
inhabitants  of  those  Peninsulas  of  the  South  West  of  Ireland,  which 
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are  washed  by  the  Atlantic,  carry  the  sea  ore  and  the  calcareous 
sands  of  the  coast  many  miles  inland  ;  and  in  some  cases,  where  the 
mountains  are  steep,  and  roads  have  not  as  yet  been  opened,  these 
manures  are  carried  two  or  three  miles  inland  on  the  backs  of  the 
peasantry.  From  these  facts,  your  Committee  have  every  reason  to 
conclude,  that  so  far  from  being  uniforml}r  inactive  and  idle,  the 
peasanty  of  Ireland  have  a  considerable  anxiety  to  procure  em¬ 
ployment.” 

Such  is  the  history  of  unhappy  Ireland. 

The  Select  Committee  then  informs  us  that,  u amongst  the  various 
suggestions  which  have  been  laid  before  them,  one  from  Mr.  Robert 
Owen,  of  Lanark,  has  attracted  so  much  of  public  attention,  as  to  re¬ 
quire  particular  notice.  It  has  been  so  much  canvassed  in  public,  and 
has  excited  so  much  interest  in  Ireland,  that  your  Committee  have 
felt  it  their  duty  to  inquire  minutely  into  its  details,  and  consider  the 
tendency  of  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded.”  The  result  of 
that  minute  inquiry  has  been  condemnation.  They  “feel  every  dis¬ 
position  highly  to  estimate  the  effects  of  good  education  and  early 
moral  habits,  but  to  conceive  that  any  ‘arrangement  of  circumstan-, 
ces’  can  altogether  divest  man  of  his  passions  and  frailties,  as  they 
comprehend  principles  in  themselves  undeniable,  is  a  result  which 
can  never  be  anticipated.” 

Our  business  here  is  not  to  discuss  the  opinions  of  select  Commit¬ 
tees,  but  we  ought  not  to  quote  such  language  as  this,  without  briefly 
replying  to  it.  Either  the  gentlemen  of  the  Select  Committee  are 
wholly  ignorant  of  Mr.  Owen’s  plans,  or  they  wilfully  misrepre¬ 
sent  them.  The  grand  feature  of  Mr.  Owen’s  plan,  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view  is,  that  it  abolishes  the  circumstance  which  now  lim¬ 
its  production ,  and  give s  to  the  producers  the  wealth  that  they 
create.  In  this  respect  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  education  or  early 
moral  habits.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  divesting  man  of  his  passions 
and  frailties.  It  is  simply  the  employment  of  mankind  upon  the 
principle  of  co-operation  ;  and  so  necessary  is  it  that  man  must  be 
divested  of  his  passions  and  frailties,  before  he  can  be  so  employed, 
that  every  individual,  in  every  part  of  the  united  kingdom,  who  is 
in  any  way  connected  with  the  government  of  the  country,  is  now 
acting  upon  this  principle  !  and  so  great  is  the  difference  in  the  em¬ 
ployment  itself,  that  he  does  not  even  kno^  that  such  a  difference 
exists  !  ! 

It  is  totally  impossible  that  any  other  principle  than  that  of  co¬ 
operation  can  furnish  unlimited  employment  to  all.  Dreadful  there¬ 
fore  as  the  reflection  may  be  against  the  recurrence  of  such  a  calam¬ 
ity  as  the  one  we  have  just  described,  the  unfortunate  Irish  have  no 
protection,  nor  can  they  have  any  under  the  existing  principles  of 
commerce. 

When  we  look  at  Ireland  then,  as  now  it  is,  there  is  nothing  toex 
cite  our  surprise,  when  we  find  in  almost  every  weekly  print  ac 
counts  headed  “Shocking  Occurrence” — “Barbarous  Murder” — » 
“Diabolical  Outrage,”  and  so  on,  the  only  wonder  is  that  there  are 
hot  ten  times  the  number  of  therm 
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We  now  approach  an  important  part  of  our  subject.  In  the  early 
Dart  of  this  Lecture  (page  16)  it  was  proved,  that  by  the  present  ar¬ 
rangements  of  society,  the  productive  classes  are  deprived  of  very  . 
nearly  four-fifths  of  the  produce  of  their  labour.  Now  we  ask,  what 
would  be  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  community,  ol  those 
men  who  now,  from  the  want  of  employment,  are  driven  to  every 
act  of  desperation  and  wickedness,  which  human  ingenuity  can  invent 
to  supporf  existence;  of  those  men,  who  are  compelled  to  solicit  the 
charity  of  the  affluent  to  keep  them  from  starving;  what,  we  say, 
would  be  the  condition  of  the  then  lower  orders,  ,f  means  be  devis¬ 
ed  to  do— what  ?  something  wonderful  ?  prodigious  .  an  Hei  culean 
labour?  No?  simply  this,  to  enable  the  useful  labourer  to  keep  for 
his  own  use  the  property  he  creates  ;  to  enable  him  to  exchange  that 
part  of  the  produce  of  his  labour,  which  he  does  not  require  for  Ins 
own  use,  for  something  else  of  equal  value,  for  which  he  has  an  use, 
deducting  only  the  portion  necessary  to  pay  the  expenses  of .  Go¬ 
vernment,  direction,  superintendence,  and  distribution  .  This  is  the 
reform  we  want ;  this  is  where  reform  must  begin  :  no  other  can  be 
worth  a  straw  without  it,  and  the  first  fruits  of  it  would  be  that  the 
labouring  classes  of  the  community  would  immediately  find  them- 
selves  in  a  better  condition,  in  point  of  wealth,  mult, pliable  by  hu¬ 
man  industry,  than  the  better  class  of  tradesmen  now  find  them¬ 
selves  !  1  We  assert,  fearless  of  refutation,  and  regardless  of  the 
sneers  of  those  who  may  be  inclined  to  laugh  at  facts  beyond  the 
narrow  limits  of  their  comprehension,  that  the  productive  powers  of 
labour  in  this  country,  have  at  this  moment  arrived  at  a  state  of  sucn 
perfection,  that  every  man  in  it,  yes,  the  poorest  wretch  that  crawls 
upon  British  ground,  may  immediately  be  enabled  to  command  as 
great  a  portion  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  as  the  man 
could  command  in  the  year  1812,  who,  with  a  wife  and  family  ol  ten 
individuals,  including  servants,  possessed  an  income  of  400/.  io  ob¬ 
tain  which  he  would  be  required  to  employ  himself  in  useful  and 
moderate  labour  a  few  hours  daily,  which,  so  far  from  being  a  burthen, 
would  invigorate  him,  and  give  him  a  relish  for  rational  pleasures 

when  the  hours  of  business  were  over. 

These  are  not  the  dreams  of  a  heated  imagination,  they  are  plain 
simple  facts,  clear  as  that  one  and  one  make  two,  proved  to  a  demon¬ 
stration.  The  income  of  each  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  year  be¬ 
fore  mentioned,  was  1  ll.  The  produce  of  their  labour  54/  as  they 
were  then  employed,  usefully  and  uselessly,  and  in  this  calculation 
one  quarter  of  the  produce  of  the  country  is  allowed  for  the  expen¬ 
ses  of  government  and  management  of  business. 

Now  we  would  ask  if  it  be  possible  to  advance  the  labouring  class¬ 
es  to  this  standard,  and  beyond  a  question  it  is  not  only  possible  but 
amosteasy  task,  what  sort  of  a  world  should  we  then  inhabit .  Is  it 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  we  should  then  think  it  necessary  to 
retire  to  our  beds  with  weapons  of  defence  near  us,  to  protect  us  rom 
the  midnight  depredator  ?  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  our  streets 
would  then  be  filled  with  thieves,  and  our  prisons  overflowing  with 
felons?  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  any  man  would  beg,  or  Unit 
\  F 
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any  man  would  give  to  a  beggar?  In  a  word,  is  it  reasonable  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  men  would  resort  to  every  description  of  crime  and  vio¬ 
lence,  to  obtain  that  wealth  with  great  difficulty,  and  at  the  risk  of 
their  lives,  which  they  could  obtain  without  difficulty,  in  occupations 
which  would  serve  them  for  amusement,  whilst  they  surrounded 
them  with  wealth  ?  We  answer  that  the  happiness  of  man  is  in  his 
own  hands,  not  individually,  but  collectively.  We  answer  that  the 
division  of  the  interests  of  men ,  in  their  mode  of  employing  capi¬ 
tal  and  in  the  distribution  of  the  produce  of  their  labour,  is  the  tre¬ 
mendous  engine  of  mischief  which  is  the  curse  of  the  human  race, 
and  the  cause  of  almost  every  evil  by  which  we  are  surrounded.  We 
answer  that  UNITY  OF  INTERESTS  would  totally  annihilate 
every  thing  resembling  poverty ,  with  its  ten  thousand  consequen¬ 
ces,  which  unite  to  deprive  the  human  race  of  every  thing  worth 
possessing  ;  and  ive  further  answer ,  so  far  from  there  being  any 
insuperable  difficulty  in  establishing  this  principle ,  that  even 
now ,  NO  COMBINATION  OF  HUMAN  POWER  CAN  PRE¬ 
VENT,  OR  EVEN  MATERIALLY  RETARD  ITS  ESTA¬ 
BLISHMENT. 

COMPETITION  THE  LIMIT  OF  PRODUCTION. 

After  what  we  have  stated,  it  may  perhaps  be  supposed,  that  we 
have  now  made  the  most  of  our  subject ;  that  we  have  given  the 
most  favourable  representation  of  the  new  views,  which  can,  consist¬ 
ently  with  truth,  be  given  of  them.  Far  indeed,  however,  from  the 
truth  is  such  a  supposition.  So  far  from  having  painted  the  advanta¬ 
ges  of  co-operation  in  the  highest  colours,  we  have  as  yet  conveyed 
no  just  idea  of  them  !  It  is  certainly  an  important  truth,  that  the 
principles  we  are  advocating  would  have  the  effect  of  multiplying 
the  incomes  of  the  productive  classes,  by  at  least  four ;  but  impor¬ 
tant  as  this  truth  is,  and  great  as  the  advantages  are  which  would  re¬ 
sult  from  it,  it  is  nothing  to  the  truth  which  is  yet  to  come ;  the 
advantages  of  which  cannot  be  described. 

We  have  hitherto  given  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  advantages  which 
are  within  our  reach.  We  now  solicit  attention  to  the  most  important 
truth  that  was  ever  submitted  to  the  mind  cf  man,  as  regards  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  this  life :  the  truth  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  prodigious 
and  undescribable  difference  between  the  old  and  new  system:  a  truth 
which  cannot  fail  to  open  the  eyes  of  all  who  understand  it,  to  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  view  of  almost  every  circumstance  by  which  we  are  sur¬ 
rounded. 

If  ever  there  was  a  circumstance  calculated  to  produce  universal 
astonishment ;  if  ever  there  was  a  circumstance  calculated  to  awaken 
a  spirit  of  universal  inquiry  and  investigation;  if  ever  there  was  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  calculated  to  arouse  the  energies  of  the  whole  human  race, 
and  to  unite  them  in  one  common  effort  to  free  themselves  from  the 
miseries  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  it  is  this:  “That  whilst  the 
inhabitants  of  this  and  other  countries  are  wanting  those  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  life,  the  liberal  possession  of  which  constitutes  wbat 
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we  call  wealth ;  whilst  many  obtain  them  very  scantily,  and  with 
great  difficulty,  toil  and  anxiety  ;  and  whilst  others  are  in  the  con¬ 
stant  fear  of  having  them  wrested  from  them  by  circumstances  be¬ 
yond  their  controul;  still  it  is  undeniable,  that  those  very  inhabitants, 
aided  by  the  great  mechanic  power  of  which  they  are  possessed,  are 
capable  of  creating,  by  their  own  labour,  all  those  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent ;  certainly  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  amply  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  every  member  of  their 
respective  communities !” 

If  this  be  true,  and  who  can  doubt  it?  it  is  certain  that  there  is  no 
reason  in  nature ,  why  any  man  should  be  exposed  to  poverty  and 
want.  The  reason  why  so  many  are  poor,  must  therefore  be  sought 
for  in  the  institutions  of  society ,  and  this  leads  us  to  the  important 
truth  of  which  we  have  spoken,  which  is,  that  there  now  exists  AN 
UNNATURAL  LIMIT  TO  PRODUCTION. 

The  ostensible  cause  of  poverty,  amongst  the  able  and  industrious 
part  of  the  community,  is,  that  men  are  either  unable  to  obtain  em¬ 
ployment,  or  the  wages  which  their  labour  will  enable  them  to  com¬ 
mand,  if  they  do  obtain  permission  to  toil,  are  insufficient  to  raise 
them  above  it.  Now  these  apparent  causes  are  effects  ;  the  former  ol 
this  circumstance,  that  capital  is  now  brought  into  competition  with 
capital,  instead  of  being  brought  to  act  in  conjunction  with  it ;  by 
which,  instead  of  its  affording  t\\z  greatest  benefits  to  society,  which 
it  is  capable  of  affording,  it  affords  the  least  that  it  is  possible  for  it  to 
afford,  if  it  be  employed  at  all.  And  the  latter  evil  arises  from  this 
circumstance,  that  the  institutions  of  society  are  so  constituted,  that 
they  deprive  the  productive  classes  of  th e  greatest  possible  proportion 
of  the  produce  of  their  labour,  instead  of  depriving  them  only  of  that 
small  proportion  of  it,  which  in  every  state  of  society  will  be  requir¬ 
ed  to  support  the  expenses  of  the  direction  and  superintendence  of  bu¬ 
siness;  the  distribution  of  the  produce  of  the  labour  of  the  country,  and 
the  expenses  of  government,  it  being  evident  that  all  persons  thus 
employed,  are  unproductive  labourers ;  or,  in  other  words,  although 
a  proper  number  of  them  are  useful  and  necessary  members  of  so¬ 
ciety,  still  they  do  not,  by  their  own  labour,  create  any  part  of  that 
which  they  consume;  and  must  in  consequence,  be  supported  by  the 
industry  of  those  who  do,  by  their  own  labour,  create  wealth. 

The  former  of  these  circumstances  produces  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
wretchedness.  The  latter  has  only  the  more  moderate  tendency  of 
consigning  the  most  useful  of  our  species  to  never  ending  toil  and 
miserable  anxiety.  This  we  have  already  explained.  We  have  shown 
that  the  institutions  of  society  deprive  the  productive  classes  of 
four-fifths  of  the  produce  of  their  labour,  and  also  how  that  portion 
is  taken  from  them.  We  now  proceed  with  that  of  capital  being 
brought  into  competition  with  capital,  instead  of  being  brought  to  act 
in  conjunction  with  it ;  the  reason  of  which  is,  that  in  the  present 
state  of  society  the  interests  of  men ,  in  their  mode  of  employing 
capital ,  and  in  the  distribution  of  the  produce  of  their  labour , 
are  at  variance  with  each  other ,  and  here  we  arrive  at  the  fountain 
bead  o$  evil.  It  is  this  circumstance  which  has  blinded  the  under- 
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standing  of  every  age  and  of  every  nation.  It  is  this  circumstance 
which  has  filled  the  earth  with  wretchedness,  and  baffled  every  at* 
tempt  to  render  mankind  virtue  us  and  happy,  and  it  is  only  by  the 
abolition  of  this  circumstance,  that  poverty  with  all  its  destructive 
consequences,  can  be  banished  from  the  world. 

We  will  now  endeavour  to  explain  this  unnatural  limit  to  pro* 
duction 

There  must  ever  be  two  natural  limits  to  the  annual  income  of  the 
country,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  quantity  of  wealth  annually  crea- 
ed  by  the  labour  of  the  people,  viz.  the  exhaustion  of  our  produc - 
five  powers,  and  the  satisfaction  of  our  wants. 

The  truth  of  this  must  be  evident.  In  the  former  instance  it  is 
certain  that  if  the  whole  industry  of  the  country  were  called  into 
action,  and  that  industry  aided  by  the  greatest  mechanic  power  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge,  the  wealth  of  the  country  would 
have  reached  the  greatest  extent  that  it  could  reach  at  any  given 
period.  And  it  is  also  certain  that  if  we  were  in  possession  of  as 
much  wealth  as  we  desired,  we  should  not  trouble  ourselves  to  cre¬ 
ate  more.  - 

And  it  would  be  well  for  us  if  there  existed  no  other  limit  of 
production,  than  those  two  natural  ones ;  but  unfortunately  we  have 
established  a  THIRD,  and  this  third  limit  is  COMPETITION.  We 
will  now  endeavour  to  shew  that  competition  is  the  limit  to  pro¬ 
duction.  ' 

1st.  In  the  present  state  of  society  production  is  limited  by  de° 

mand. 

The  consumers  of  goods  usually  apply  for  them  to  the  retail  ven¬ 
ders  of  them,  and  the  quantity  of  goods  which  a  retail  tradesman 
buys,  is  invariably  regulated  by  the  quantity  he  expects  to  sell,  in 
other  words,  by  the  quantity  he  expects  a  demand  for  in  his  shop. 
In  the  manufacturing  of  goods,  men  are  invariably  regulated  by  the 
same  principle.  It  never  enters  into  the  calculations  of  manufacturers 
how  much  cloth  would  be  required  to  supply  the  wants  of  mankind. 
It  never  forms  any  part  of  their  business  to  ascertain  how  many  coats 
the  whole  population  ought  to  be  supplied  with  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  and  how  much  cloth  would  be  required  to  make  them  :  neither 
do  they  ask  themselves  how  much  cloth  they  have  the  power  of  mak¬ 
ing.  All  they  ask,  all  they  require  to  know,  is  how  much  cloth 
they  can  dispose  of  at  a  profit ;  how  much  will  stock  the  shops  and 
warehouses  of  their  customers;  in  other  words,  how  much  it  is 
probable  there  will  be  demand  for.  It  is  this,  and  this  alone,  which 
regulates  production.  When  more  is  produced  than  there  is  demand 
for,  the  market  is  said  to  be  overstocked;  and  when  there  is  less 
produced  than  there  is  a  demand  for,  the  market  is  said  to  be  under¬ 
stocked  ;  without  the  least  regard  either  to  the  satisfaction  of  our 
wants,  or  to  the  extent  of  our  powers  of  production. 

2nd.  If  then  production  is  limited  by  demand,  the  next  enquiry 
that  arises  is,  “  by  what  is  demand  regulated  ?" 

We  reply  that  demand  is  composed  of  the  aggregate  quantity  6j 
wealth ,  which  the  labour,  the  services,  and  the  property,  of  th£ 
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whole  community  will  command  ;  which  aggregate  is  composed  of 
the  quantities ,  which  the  labour,  the  services,  or  the  property  of 
individuals  enable  them  to  command. 

This  is  almost  self  evident,  for  it  must  be  plain  to  all,  that  no  per¬ 
son,  dependent  solely  on  his  labour  for  subsistence,  can  obtain  more 
wealth  than  his  labour  will  purchase :  that  no  tradesman,  nor  other 
unproductive  member  of  society,  who  depends  solely  on  his  person¬ 
al  or  mental  exertions  for  support,  can  obtain  more  wealth  than  his 
services  will  enable  him  to  purchase ;  and  that  no  independent  mem¬ 
ber  of  society  can  obtain  more  wealth  than  his  property  will  com- 

mand.  . 

Demand,  therefore,  it  is  obvious,  is  compound  of  the  collective 

quantity  of  wealth,  which  the  labour  of  the  productive  classes,  the 
services  of  the  dependant  unproductive  classes,  and  the  property  of 
the  independent  classes  will  command.  The  only  question  that  re¬ 
mains,  then,  is,  what  is  it  that  limits  the  quantity  obtained  by  each 
individual  ?  We  reply, 

3rd.  That  the  quantity  of  wealth  which  the  labour,  the  services, 
or  the  property,  of  individuals  enable  them  to  command,  is  limited 
by  COMPETITION  between  man  and  man. 

It  is  competition  which  fixes  the  quantity  of  wealth  obtained  by 
the  productive  classes.  Such  of  them  as  are  unable  to  obtain  employ¬ 
ment,  being  still  candidates  for  employment,  will  ever,  under  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  individual  competition,  have  the  effect  of  keeping  down  the 
quantity  obtained  by  the  mass,  to  that  portion  which  is  just  suffi¬ 
cient  to  support  bodily  strength  and  to  continue  their  race ;  and  if 
they  hope  ever  to  rise  above  this  standard,  whilst  commerce  is  con¬ 
ducted  upon  its  present  principles,  they  hope  for  that  which  they 
never  can  obtain  for  any  considerable  length  of  time  together. 

It  is  competition  which  fixes  the  quantity  of  wealth  obtained  by 
the  trading  classes.  Every  tradesman  is  rich  or  poor  in  proportion 
as  his  exertions  in  business  enable  him  to  command  a  liberal  or  scanty 
supply  of  the  comforts  and  the  enjoyments  of  life,  and  this  is  invaria¬ 
bly  regulated  by  the  largeness  or  smallness  of  the  profits  which  he  is 
enabled  to  obtain  by  the  sale  of  goods.  To  prove  that  profits  are 
limited  by  competition,  scarcely  requires  any  argument ;  a  conclu¬ 
sive  one  however  will  be,  that  if  tradesmen  uniformly  sold  goods  at 
cost  price,  they  would  obtain  no  income  at  all,  and  the  more  they 
compete  with  each  other,  the  nearer  to  cost  price  each  is  compelled 
to  accept  for  them. 

And  if  vve  pass  on  to  those  persons  whose  incomes  are  derived  irom 
the  rent  of  houses,  and  from  the  interest  of  money:  in  the  letting  of 
their  houses  and  money,  they  become  men  of  business,  and  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  wealth  which  they  are  enabled  to  obtain  for  their  use,  is  also 
limited  by  competition. 

Thus  competition  limits  the  quantity  of  wealth  obtained  by 
individuals :  The  quantity  obtained  by  individuals  collectively , 
composes  the  aggregate  quantity  obtained  by  the  whole  commu¬ 
nity :  This  aggregate  quantity  forms  the  demand ,  and  demand 
limits  prdductidn. 
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When  this  subject  is  clearly  understood,  it  will  be  seen  by  all  that 
the  exhaustion  of  our  productive  powers  and  the  satisfaction  of  out* 
wants,  are  the  only  natural  limits  to  production. 

That,  so  long  as  capital  shall  continue  to  be  employed  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  capital,  instead  of  in  conjunction  with  it,  we  shall  never  be 
enabled  either  to  exhaust  our  productive  powers,  or  to  satisfy  our 
wants,  because  production  must  ever  be  limited  to  the  quantity  which 
the  labour,  the  services,  and  the  property  of  the  community  will 
command. 

That  the  quantity  of  wealth  which  the  labouring  classes  receive, 
is  the  least  that  their  labour  can  be  purchased  for.  That  the  reason 
why  a  working  man  does  not  obtain  twice  the  quantity  he  obtains  at 
present  is,  because  if  he,  an  individual,  were  to  demand  it,  and  re¬ 
fuse  to  work  for  a  less  quantity,  he  would  be  thrown  out  of  employ¬ 
ment  altogether,  by  another  individual  offering  to  do  the  same  work 
for  the  quantity  now  given— in  other  words,  by  another  individual 
competing  with  him. 

That  the  quantity  of  wealth  which  the  trading  classes  receive  is  the 
least  that  their  services  can  be  purchased  for.  That  the  reason  why 
a  tradesman  does  not  obtain  twice  the  quantity  he  obtains  at  present, 
is,  because  if  he,  an  individual,  were  to  demand  it,  that  is,  demand 
double  the  profit  on  the  goods  he  sells,  and  refuse  to  sell  them  for  a 
less  profit,  he  would  lose  his  trade  altogether,  by  another  individual 
offering  to  the  public  the  same  kind  of  goods  at  the  profit  now  ob¬ 
tained  ;  in  other  words,  by  another  individual  competing  with  him. 

That  the  quantity  of  wealth  which  the  proprietors  of  money  and 
of  houses  receive  is  the  least  that  their  houses  and  money  can  be  bor 
rowed  for.  That  the  reason  why  a  capitalist  of  this  kind  does  not 
obtain  twice  the  quantity  he  obtains  at  present,  is,  because  if  he,  an 
individual,  were  to  demand  it,  that  is,  demand  double  the  rent  for  his 
houses,  or  double  the  interest  for  his  money,  and  refuse  to  lend  them 
for  a  less  remuneration,  he  would  be  prevented  from  lending  them 
at  all,  by  another  individual  offering  to  lend  houses  and  money  for 
the  remuneration  now  obtained;  in  other  words,  by  another  individu¬ 
al  competing  with  him. 

That,  therefore,  the  income  of  EVERY  INDIVIDUAL,  and  con¬ 
sequently  of  the  WHOLE  COMMUNITY,  except  only  those  per¬ 
sons  who  have  fixed  money  incomes,  is  LIMITED  BY  COMPETI¬ 
TION,  and  that  each  obtains  the  LEAST  that  his  labour,  his  services, 
or  the  use  of  his  property  CAN  POSSIBLY  BE  OBTAINED  FOR. 

That  in  consequence  of  all  being  thus  compelled  by  competition  to 
put  up  with  a  very  limited  supply  of  the  conveniencies  and  enjoy¬ 
ments  of  life,  (limited  indeed  when  compared  with  our  means  of  pro¬ 
ducing  more)  a  demand  for  luxuries  cannot  possibly  increase 
in  proportion  as  we  possess  an  increased  power  of  producing 
necessaries.  < 

That  on  the  contrary,  in  exact  proportion  as  our  power  of  creating 
wealth  increases,  it  will  be  obtained  with  increased  difficulty  ;  be¬ 
cause,  in  consequence  of  the  ability  of  the  FEW  to  produce  all  th 
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competition  will  allow  the  MANY  to  consume,  competition  will  be 
still  further  increased  by  the  increased  struggle  to  obtain  employment* 

That  the  collective  quantity  of  food,  clothing,  habitation,  furni¬ 
ture,  and  other  articles  of  convenience  and  luxury  which  all  classes 
of  society  are  thus  permitted  by  competition  to  obtain,  forms  the 
present  unnatural  demand  for  produce;  because,  whenever  a  capi¬ 
talist,  overlooking  or  miscalculating  the  extent  of  this  demand,  brings 
a  supply  of  any  article  into  the  market  exceeding  it :  that  is  exceed¬ 
ing  the  quantity  which  competition  has  compelled  the  several  mem¬ 
bers  of  society  to  accept  as  a  remuneration  for  their  labour,  their  ser¬ 
vices,  or  their  property,  he  is  compelled  to  reduce  the  money  price 
of  such  article,  and  thereby  lose  by  a  speculation,  which  was  entered 
upon  for  purposes  of  gain. 

Competition,  therefore,  in  the  present  state  of  society, 

IS  THE  LIMIT  OF  PRODUCTION,  BECAUSE  CAPITALISTS  NEVER  DID 
AND  NEVER  WILL  HABITUALLY  PRODUCE  GOODS  TO  SELL  AT  A  LOSS  ; 
WHICH  WOULD  INEVITABLY  BE  THE  CASE,  WERE  THEY  TO  PRODUCE 
SUFFICIENT,  EITHER  TO  SUPPLY  OUR  WANTS  OR  TO  EXHAUST  OUR 
PRODUCTIVE  POWERS. 

No  matter,  therefore,  under  a  system  of  individual  competition, 
how  poor  labourers  may  be ;  no  matter  how  difficult  for  tradesmen 
and  manufacturers  to  keep  their  affairs  together ;  no  matter  how  dif¬ 
ficult  for  landlords  to  obtain  their  rents ;  no  matter  what  quantity  of 
wealth  a  people  may  have  thej oower  of  creating  ;  if  their  industry, 
aided  by  their  mechanic  and  other  powers  of  production,  be  equal  to 
the  enriching  of  the  universe,  the  quantity  they  will  create  cannot 
habitually  exceed  the  quantity  which  competition  allows  them  to 
consume ;  though  that  quantity  may  be  far  from  sufficient  to  supply 
their  own  wants. 

Such  is  actually  the  condition  of  Great  Britain  at  the  present  time. 
Its  inhabitants  are  in  possession  of  powers  by  which  they  can  create 
wealth  without  any  known  limits,  and  yet  one  half  of  them  are  in 
a  state  of  actual  poverty. 

In  all  societies  wherein  there  is  competition,  a  number  of  persons 
are  at  all  times  out  of  employment.  When  a  labourer  finds  himself 
in  this  situation,  his  natural  enquiry  is,  how  must  I  live  ?  The  parish 
allowance  presents  itself  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  transplant  the  la¬ 
bourers  who  are  employed  on  the  other.  The  parish  allowance  af¬ 
fords  only  a  bare  existence.  The  labourers  employed  are,  perhaps, 
receiving  liberal  wages.  Naturally,  then,  he  makes  an  application 
for  employment  at  reduced  wages :  the  never-failing  consequence  of 
which  is,  that  the  incomes  of  the  productive  classes  are  reduced  to 
the  lowest  ebb,  viz.  to  that  which  is  sufficient  to  support  life,  and 
continue  their  race. 

The  same  argument  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  trading  classes. 
When  it  appears  that  any  one  is  carrying  on  business  to  great  advan¬ 
tage,  a  competitor  rises  up  and  opposes  him,  a  mutual  effort  to  un¬ 
dersell  follows,  and  both  are  obliged  to  reduce  their  expenditure:  to 
confine  themselves  to  the  necessaries  of  life,  at  least  to  taste  but  little 
of  its  pleasures  and  enjoyments.  And  thus,  mankind,  capable  o.f 
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surrounding  themselves  by  their  own  labour,  with  every  thing  that 
can  contribute  to  the  enjoyment  of  life,  are  doomed  by  competition 
to  perpetual  toil  for  the  reward  of  a  slavish  existence ! 

There  is  yet  one  more  observation  to  make  on  this  subject.  We 
are  for  ever  being  told,  that  we  have  already  more  produce  than  we 
want.  Strange  and  foolish  error  !  Let  those  who  entertain  such  a 
thought  understand  their  own  words.  They  say ,  we  have  more 
produce  than  we  want.  They  mean ,  we  have  more  produce  than 
there  is  a  demand  for .  When  every  human  being  has  every  thing 
his  heart  can  wish,  then,  and  not  till  then,  we  shall  have  as  much 
produce  as  we  want.  But  dreadful  is  the  contrast  to  this  in  society 
as  it  now  is.  Go  see  your  wretched  fellow  creatures,  of  which  there 
are  thousands  in  this  country,  hungry,  houseless  and  in  rags,  and 
enquire  of  them,  whether  THEY  have  a  superabundance  of  wealth  ! 
Go  to  your  manufacturing  towns,  and  see  the  wretched  producers  of 
your  wealth,  ye  who  roll  in  luxurious  profusion,  ask  of  them,  whether 
THEY  have  more  than  they  have  need  of;  and  blush  when  ye  tell  us 
of  superabundance  !  We  have  frequently  more  produce  than  we 
have  a  demand  for — a  great  deal  more :  but  demand  is  limited  by 
competition  :  abolish  IT,  and  demand  shall  be  equal  to  production 
though  it  be  increased  a  thousand  fold  ! 

It  is  competition  then,  and  nothing  but  competition,  which  limits 
the  annual  income  of  the  country.  From  this  arises  poverty,  by 
which  man  is  driven  to  acts  of  desperation  for  the  commission  of 
which,  poverty,  by  introducing  him  into  a  world  of  wretchedness, 
and  surrounding  him  from  his  infancy  with  vicious  circumstances, 
has  prepared  his  mind.  And  as  competition  necessarily  arises  from 
the  division  of  the  interests  of  men  in  the  employment  of  capital,  and 
in  the  distribution  of  the  produce  of  labour,  it  is  certain  that  nothing 
less  than  an  entire  change  in  the  commercial  arrangements  of  society 
can  be  productive  of  any  essential  benefit  to  mankind. 

Now  here  we  would,  as  it  were,  make  a  full  stop,  and  appeal  to 
the  judgment  of  every  rational  being  whether  this  be  true.  We 
would  enquire  alike  of  every  class,  of  every  sect,  of  every  party, 
whether  it  be  true,  that  competition  in  the  employment  of  capital  is 
the  circumstance  which  limits  production  !  Is  it  not  true,  that  the 
enjoyments  of  life  are  produced  by  human  labour?  Is  it  not  true, 
that  there  must  ever  be  two  natural  limits  to  those  enjoyments,  viz. 
the  exhaustion  of  our  productive  powers,  and  the  satisfaction  of  our 
wants?  Is  it  not  true,  that  with  these  limits  we^have  at  present 
nothing  to  do?  Have  not  the  institutions  of  society  raised  up  a 
third  limit  ?  and  is  not  the  name  of  it  competition  ?  And  if  this  be 
true,  was  there  ever  a  truth  of  so  much  importance  to  the  commer¬ 
cial  interest  of  society?  Is  not  the  attainment  of  wealth  the  object  of 
commerce?  Is  it  not  the  great  business  of  us  all,  or  at  least  of  most  of 
us  !  Are  we  not  panting  after  it  with  eager  anxiety,  and  are  not  the 
chief  energies,  both  of  our  bodies  and  of  our  minds  devoted  to  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  it?  Let  us  then  abolish  this  third  limit  to  production,  and 
every  thing  that  deserves  the  name  of  wealih  shall  instantly  be¬ 
come  accessible  to  all :  for  we  should  then  have  as  much  wealth  as 
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we  have  the  POWER  OF  CREATING ! ! !  Measure  it  who  ean : 
it  is  impossible;  for  every  week,  every  Mechanic’s  Magazine  is  pour¬ 
ing  forth  some  new  invention,  which,  under  the  NEW  SYSTEM, 
would  become  an  advantage  equal  to  the  labour  it  would  save. 

But  can  this  limit  be  abolished?  We  answer,  it  can  be  done  at 
any  time,  without  the  slightest  difficulty,  without  the  slightest  vio¬ 
lence,  without  the  slightest  real  injury  to  a  single  individual. 

The  governors  of  this  country  could  abolish  it  at  home  in  a  few 
years,  and  with  it  all  the  miseries  of  poverty.  The  governors  of  this 
country  ought  to  do  this,  for  human  misery  and  blood,  and  crimes 
unnumbered  are  the  cost  of  its  continuance.  They  might  as  well 
effect  this  mighty  change:  they  might  as  well  have,  what  they  would 
term,  the  merit  of  setting  an  example  to  all  the  civilized  world, 
which  would  be  followed  with  an  unexampled  rapidity:  for  the  go¬ 
vernors  of  this  country  cannot  prevent  it  from  being  done.  They 
cannot,  as  rational  men,  have  a  wish  to  prevent  it,  but  if  they  had, 
they  might  as  well  attempts  take  the  sun  in  one  hand  and  the  moon 
in  the  other:  and  if  they  do  not  do  it,  and  that  immediately  too, 
individuals  will. 

The  day  is  fast  approaching,  when  the  sun  of  truth  shall  shed  his 
rays  amongst  those  countless  thousands,  who  endure  their  chains  with 
patience  now,  because  they  know  not  whence  they  come,  nor  how 
they  can  be  free ;  and  because,  as  all  exist  in  bondage,  each  in  his 
brother  sees  a  fellow  slave,  and  cries,  alas !  “it  is  the  lot  of  man.” 
But  show  them  freedom ;  give  them  but  a  sight  of  human  bliss,  tell 
them  it  is  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  prove  it  so;  they  will  no  longer 
live  in  slavery,  nor  bear  their  chains  at  all.  That  sun  has  not  yet 
risen;  but  his  rays  are  just  appearing:  twilight  has  appeared,  and 
ere  a  term  of  twenty  years  shall  pass,  its  mighty  influence  shall  bring 
on  man  a  greater  change  than  man  has  yet  beheld  ! 

Upon  the  whole  then  we  have  endeavoured  to  exhibit  society  as  it 
now  is.  We  have  endeavoured  to  show  by  whom  wealth  is  created, 
and  by  whom  it  is  consumed.  We  have  endeavoured  to  show  that 
it  is  from  human  labour  that  every  description  of  wealth  proceeds ; 
that  the  productive  classes  DO  NOW  support,  not  only  themselves, 
but  every  unproductive  member  of  society !  that  they  only  are  pro¬ 
ductive  members  of  society  who  apply  their  own  hands  either  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  earth  itself,  or  to  the  preparing  or  appropri¬ 
ating  the  produce  of  the  earth  to  the  uses  of  life ;  that  every  indivi- 
duafnot  so  employed  is  a  direct  tax  upon  those  who  are  so  employed ; 
that,  (to  say  nothing  of  the  numerous  and  expensive  class  of  persons, 
who  have  not  even  the  pretension  to  utility  in  any  way  whatever,) 
all  merchants,  manufacturers,  wholesale  and  retail  tradesmen,  together 
with  their  clerks  assistants,  and  shopmen,  are  either  directors  and 
superintendants  of  production,  or  mere  distributors  of  wealth,  who 
are  paid  by  the  labour  of  those  who  create  it;  and  that  such  persons 
are  useful  only  in  a  sufficient  number ,  so  as  to  direct  and  superin* 
tend  labour,  and  to  distribute  its  produce. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  real  income  of  the  country, 
which  ednsists  in  the  cjuantity  of  wealth  annually  tttatte'd  by  th* 
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labour  of  the  people,  is  taken  from  its  producers,  chiefly  by  the  rent 
of  land,  by  the  rent  of  houses,  by  the  interest  of  money,  and  by  the 
profit  obtained  by  persons  who  buy  their  labour  from  them  at  one 
price  arid  sell  it  at  another;  that  these  immense  taxes  of  rent,  interest, 
and  profits  on  labour,  must  even  continue  while  the  system  of  indivi¬ 
dual  competition  stands ;  that  in  the  new  communities  ALL  would  be 
productive  members  of  society ;  excepting  only  the  persons  abso¬ 
lutely  required  in  unproductive  occupations,  who  would  also  devote 
their  time  and  talents  to  the  general  good,  and  that  NO  ONE  would 
be  taxed  either  with  rent,  interest,  or  profit  on  his  labour. 

And  we  think  it  must  be  plain  to  all,  that  they,  who  are  now  sup¬ 
porting  themselves  in  poverty  ;  the  middling  classes  in  decency ;  and 
the  higher  classes  in  luxury;  may,  by  much  less  labour  applied  ex¬ 
clusively  to  their  own  advantage ,  surround  themselves  with  every 
comfort,  and  forever  bid  adieu,  even  to  the  most  distant  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  want  or  poverty  ;  as  it  is  certain  that  by  thus  acting,  they  will 
not  only  be  gainers  of  all  that  is  now  appropriated  to  the  use  of  those 
who  do  nothing  towards  the  production  of  that  which  they  consume, 
but  that  they  will  be  enabled  to  remove  the  greatest  of  all  human 
errors,  the  limit  of  production. 

In  this  consists  the  power  and  practicability  of  our  system ;  its 
power,  by  advancing  the  producers  of  wealth  to  a  condition  in  life 
incomparably  superior  to  that  which  they  can  obtain  by  any  other 
means ;  by  affording  them  for  little  labour,  and  no  anxiety,  five  times 
the  advantages  they  now  obtain  with  immoderate  labour  and  unceas¬ 
ing  anxiety.  This  will  induce  every  labouring  and  poor  man  to  join 
our  communities ;  need  we  add  that  all  our  other  classes,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  will  be  compelled  to  follow  their  example: 
and  its  practicability,  in  the  perfect  ease  with  which  even  a  small 
sum  may  be  so  applied  as  to  put  that  power  in  action,  which,  when 
fairly  exhibited  even  on  a  small  scale,  for  the  reasons  we  have  stated, 
nothing  can  resist. 

Clearlv  then,  the  institutions  of  society  are  wretchedly  unfit  for  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  intended.  Their  object  is  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  man  ;  their  effect  is  to  perpetuate  his  misery. 

If  we  have  been  considered,  in  some  instances,  severe,  we  regret 
it,  but  it  is  a  subject  which  calls  for  a  fearless  exposure,  and  it  will 
ever  meet  with  it  from  us.  We  value  the  good-will  of  our  fellow 
men ;  but  we  place  a  much  higher  value  on  the  cause  of  truth  and  of 
human  prosperity. 

In  a  future  Lecture  we  shall  endeavour  to  explain  another  set  of 
arrangements  on  the  basis  of  a  national  capital,  by  the  introduction 
of  which,  the  only  limits  to  our  wealth  would  be  the  exhaustion  of 
our  productive  powers,  and  the  satisfaction  of  our  wants. 

The  plans  to  which  we  allude,  are  altogether  different  from  those 
proposed  by  Mr.  Owen,  and  we  willingly  admit,  that  they  are  alto¬ 
gether  inferior  to  them ;  but  we  entertain  a  hope  that  they  will  be 
useful  in  proving  to  the  world,  that  unity  of  interest  is  in  every  way 
consistent  with  individuality  and  distinctions  of  property,  and  at  a 
period  like  the  present,  when  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  society 


is  on  the  eve  of  relinquishing  forever  the  commercial  principles  on 
which  it  has  hitherto  acted,  we  think  that  too  many  modifications 
of  the  same  fundamental  principles  cannot  be  laid  before  the  public ; 
for  out  of  each  something  advantageous  may  perhaps  be  selected. 
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REASONS  AND  PRINCIPLES. 

Whereas,  HAPPINESS  is  the  true  object  of  human  exertions, 
and  the  real  and  permanent  improvement  of  society  must  be  founded 
!  on  the  happiness  of  its  individual  members;  whereas,  the  knowledge 
and  happiness  of  its  members  will  necessarily  induce  and  perpetuate 
I  the  most  free  and  beneficial  public  institutions ;  whereas,  the  splen¬ 
did  advances  daily  taking  place  in  the  mechanical  and  chemical  Sci¬ 
ences,  and  the  arts  of  life,  however  productive  of  increased  activity 
and  glory,  must  remain  unproductive  of  their  only  rational  object, 
j  increased  happiness  to  mankind,  until  corresponding  advances  shall 
|  have  been  made  in  moral  and  social  science;  whereas,  the  present 
arrangements  in  the  most  favoured  regions  of  civilized  society,  far 
from  providing  for  the  whole ,  do  not  provide  even  for  the  greater 
portion  of  its  members,  the  comforts  and  conveniencies  of  life  neces- 
:  sary  to  health  and  enjoyment;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  society,  Misery,  Vice,  and  Crime,  form  a  frightful  and 
astounding  aggregate,  when  compared  with  the  means,  which  we  be- 
i  lieve  we  possess,  of  removing  them  and  providing  for  the  comforts, 
convenience,  and  improvement  of  all ,*  whereas  these  evils  ap¬ 
pear  to  us  to  originate  for  the  most  part  in  the  system  of  Individual 

I  Competition  and  Private  Accumulation,  with  the  endless  restraints 
and  penalties,  legal  and  social,  to  which  they  give  birth,  stimulating 
men  to  acquire  wealth  by  any  means,  though  at  the  expense  of  the 
labour,  the  happiness,  and  even  the  lives,  of  their  fellow-creatures ; 
whereas,  almost  all  the  pernicious  passions,  vices,  and  crimes,  of 
society,  proceed  from  the  excessive  inequality  of  wealth  (the  inevi¬ 
table  effect  of  such  Individual  Competition)  which  entails  want,  ig¬ 
norance,  envy,  anxieties,  frauds,  thefts,  and  all  the  other  evils  of 
poverty,  on  nine-tenths  of  mankind,  and  avarice,  oppression,  idle¬ 
ness,  ennui ,  selfish  sensuality,  with  all  the  evils  of  inactive  repletion 
on  the  other  tenth,  leaving  to  almost  none  a  relish  for  intellectual 
and  social  pleasures,  founded  on  the  tranquil  and  secure  enjoyment 
of  real  comforts,  appreciated  at  their  real  value,  their  power  to  pro¬ 
duce  happiness,  compared  with  the  trouble  of  producing  them 
Whereas,  it  is  well  ascertained  that  a  competent  number  of  indus¬ 
trious  individuals  can  supply  in  abundance  all  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life  to  each  other;  and  whereas,  it  appears  to  us  that  in 
lieu  of  the  existing  system  of  Individual  Competition,  a  system  of 
Mutual  Co-operation  in  the  production  of  wealth,  and  of  equality  in 
its  distribution,  would  remove  the  greater  portion  of  the  evils  under 
which  society  at  present  labours  : 

We,  the  undersigned,  for  these  reasons  engage  with  each  other  to 
form,  within  fifty  miles  of  London,  an  Association  of  Mutual  Co¬ 
operation,  Community  of  Property,  and  Equal  Mean*  of  Enjoy 
ment. 
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II. 

GOVERNMENT.  9 

The  object  of  the  association  being  to  promote,  impartially,  the 
greatest  happiness  of  all  its  individual  members,  it  will  be  essentially 
self-governed ;  all  its  internal  regulations  will  be  formed,  and  its 
proceedings  conducted,  by  the  adult  members  themselves,  or  by 
committees,  or  individuals  of  their  appointment,  periodically  re¬ 
porting,  and  periodically  renewed.  The  period  of  adult  age  will  be 
determined  by  the  community. 

We  engage  to  abide  in  all  cases  by  the  votes  of  the  majority;  but 
the  majority  engage  never  to  require  the  concurrence  of  the  minority 
in  any  measures  but  those  in  which  the  interests  of  the  majority  are 
incompatible  with  the  gratification  of  the  wishes  of  the  minority. — 
The  majority  must  always  consist  of  more  than  half  of  the  adult 
members,  men  and  women,  of  the  whole  association,  or  of  its  com¬ 
mittees.  But  the  Community  will  delegate  no  power  of  judging  or 
acting  to  any  individual  or  committee,  which  it  can  itself  exercise 
without  preponderant  evil  of  delay,  vexation,  or  expense.  All  its 
deliberative  proceedings  will  be  transacted  at  regular  weekly,  or 
other  public  meetings,  of  all  the  adult  members.  The  use  of  these 
meetings,  will  be  to  excite  and  preserve  an  universal  interest  in  the 
public  (the  aggregate  of  the  individual)  affairs  of  the  Community ;  to 
keep  alive  the  sympathy  of  all  with  all ;  to  inform,  exercise,  and 
improve,  the  intellectual  faculties  of  all  on  the  most  interesting 
subjects,  and  to  afford  an  efficient  preventive  to  all  abuses  and  mis- 
government;  as  well  as  to  lead  to  the  discovery  of  new  truths  useful 
to  all,  and  to  diffuse  such  truths,  particularly  on  subjects  of  social 
arrangement,  through  society  at  large.  Every  facility,  consistent 
with  the  interests  of  the  Co-operators,  shall  also  be  afforded  to  the 
public  at  large,  to  investigate  our  arrangements,  and  to  attend  our 
public  discussions. 

The  developement  of  Truth  being  progressive,  and  views  of  utility 
depending  on  increased  knowledge,  any  of  these  articles,  formed  with 
a  view  of  creating  and  giving  life  to  a  community,  may  at  any  time 
hereafter,  when  such  community  shall  have  been  formed  and  in  full 
action,  be  amended  or  changed  by  such  majority  of  the  community 
as  above  described  ;  those  articles  only  excepted,  which  imply  a  con¬ 
tract  still  unfulfilled  by  either  of  the  contracting  parties. 

HI.  I 

PRESERVATION  OF  HARMONY. 

We  hereby  agree  that  such  misunderstandings  as  may  arise  be¬ 
tween  the  members  of  the  Community,  shall  be  settled  ivithin  the 
Community  by  such  mode  of  amicable  arrangement  as  may  be  here* 
after  appointed. 

IV.  1 

RIGHT  OF  PRIVATE  JUDGMENT. 

We  guarantee  to  each  other,  individual  freedom  of  opinion  on  all 
subjects  of  human  knowledge  or  speculation,  moral  or  physical,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  subjects  of  religion  \  and  we  will  respect  the  indivi^tfai 
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inclinations  of  each  other  in  all  cases  not  incompatible  with  the  ge¬ 
neral  welfare. 

V. 

USE  OF  PUBLIC  HALLS. 

Any  number  of  adult  members  exceeding  thirty,  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  public  rooms  three  hours  a  week,  for  re¬ 
ligious  or  any  other  social  purposes,  on  giving  intimation  of  such 
wish  in  the  proper  quarter  to  be  hereafter  specified. 

gj  VI. 

POWER  OF  WITHDRAWING  AND  DISMISSING. 

We  guarantee  to  each  other  liberty  to  leave  the  Community  when 
we  please  ;  and  we  yield  to  the  Community  the  self-protecting  power 
of  renouncing,  at  its  pleasure,  the  co-operation  of  any  individual; 
but  the  retiring  members  shall  receive  in  all  cases  the  sum  paid  on 
entrance,  or  have  the  opportunity  of  disposing  of  their  shares  to  any 
equal  number  of  persons  approved  of  by  the  Community. 

VII. 

GENERAL  INTERCOURSE  WITH  SOCIETY. 

We  will  afford,  under  regulations  to  be  hereafter  determined,  pe¬ 
cuniary  and  other  facilities  for  communication  with  external  society, 
and  for  travelling ;  and  we  will  allow  such  time  to  the  members  for 
these  purposes,  as  shall  be  compatible  with  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  individuals :  ample  provision  shall 
also  be  made  for  the  accommodation  of  the  visiting  friends  of  the 
!  members. 

VIII. 

RIGHTS  OF  WOMEN. 

To  women,  forming  half  the  human  race,  equally  capable  with  men 
of  contributing  to  the  common  happiness,  and  equally  capable  of  in¬ 
dividual  enjoyment,  we  guarantee  eligibility  equally  with  men,  to 
every  situation  within  the  Community,  to  which  their  individual 
talents  and  inclinations  may  adapt  them.  We  also  guarantee  to  them 
equal  means  of  acquiring  knowledge  and  social  pleasures,  and  of 
individual  freedom  of  opinion,  as  well  as  an  equality  of  property, 
and  of  the  physical  means  of  enjoyment,  with  men. 

IX. 

CO-OPERATION  OF  WOMEN. 

To  secure  to  the  Community  the  efficient  co-operation  of  one  half 
of  its  adult  members,  women ;  to  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  ac¬ 
quiring  equal  respect  and  sympathy,  by  means  of  equal  usefulness, 
with  men  ;  and  to  give  them  equal  facilities  with  men,  of  social  in- 
(  tercourse  and  of  acquiring  knowledge  ;  we  guarantee  to  them  free¬ 
dom  from  the  domestic  drudgery  of  cooking,  washing,  and  of  heating 
apartments,  which  will  be  performed  on  scientific  principles,  on  a 
large  economical  seale,  for  the  whole  Community. 

X. 

YOUNG  CHILDREN. 

We  also,  with  the  same  view’s,  guarantee  to  parents,  the  use  of 
healthful  and  agreeable  dormitories ,  classified,  for  their  infante  and 
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children  of  all  ages,  from  two  months  old,  with  arrangements  for 
the  best  developement  of  their  mental  and  physical  powers ;  expe¬ 
rience  having  proved  that  the  union  and  intercourse  of  large  num¬ 
bers  of  children  of  nearly  the  same  age,  are  essential  to  this  end. — 
These  advantages,  however,  will  be  optional  to  the  parents,  the 
children  being  at  all  times  accessible  to  their  visits  and  subject  to 
their  superintendance.  To  voluntary  agents,  part  of  the  Community 
in  rotation,  aided  by  the  kindly  offices  of  the  parents,  the  care  of  the 
children  of  all  ages  will  be  entrusted. 

XI. 

ORPHANS. 

We  guarantee  to  each  other  that  the  young  children  of  any  person 
dying  within  the  Community  shall  be  equally  protected,  educated, 
and  cherished  with  the  children  of  the  living  members,  and  entitled, 
when  they  become  adult,  to  all  the  advantages  and  equal  proprietor¬ 
ship  thereof.  In  this  Community,  no  children  can  be  reduced  to  the 
destitution  of  orphans  in  the  present  state  of  society. 

XII.  * 
EDUCATION. 

To  all  the  children  entering  the  Community,  or  born  within  it,  we 
guarantee  the  best  physical  and  intellectual  education  that  the  present 
state  of  human  knowledge  affords,  an  advantage  for  which  our  pe¬ 
culiar  arrangements  afford  facilities  not  to  be  obtained  by  any 
exertion  of  toil ,  or  sacrifice  of  wealth ,  in  the  present  state  of 
society.  To  maintain  uninterrupted  health  during  the  longest  possi¬ 
ble  life,  and  to  render  that  life  the  most  happy,  diversified  by  all  the 
innocent  pleasures  of  sense,  of  active  exertion,  of  knowledge,  of  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  mutual  beneficence,  with  every  variety  and  combination 
of  these  enjoyments,  will  be  the  great  objects  of  the  general  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  Community.  The  mode  of  education,  combining 
always  practice  with  theory,  the  Community  will  hereafter  deter¬ 
mine.  To  individual  parents,  and  those  teachers  in  whom  they  con¬ 
fide,  the  teaching  of  their  peculiar  religious  tenets  is  assured  :  with 
religious  instruction  the  general  teachers  are  forbidden  to  interfere. 

XIII. 

GENERAL  EMPLOYMENT. 

Of  whatever  arts  or  talents  we  may  be  individually  possessed, 
whether  mental  or  muscular,  agricultural  or  manufacturing,  we  en¬ 
gage  to  devote  them  to  the  common  benefit,  as  well  by  their  imme¬ 
diate  exercise,  r.s  by  communicating  our  skill  or  knowledge  to  each 
other,  in  whatever  way  the  Community  may  hereafter  deem  most 
conducive  to  the  happiness  of  the  whole,  whether  by  mental,  or 
healthful  and  agreeable  manual  operations,  of  use  or  ornament,  or  by 
alternations  of  these  :  the  time  of  co-operative  employment  shall  not 
exceed  eight  hours  in  the  day,  except  by  individual  assent.  It  is, 
however,  confidently  expected,  that  when  the  arrangements  shall  be 
in  full  operation,  the  number  of  hours  of  labour  necessary  to  pro¬ 
duction  may  be  considerably  reduced. 
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XIV. 

VARIETY  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

We  also  all  engage  to  learn  by  mutual  instruction  some  branches 
of  agricultural,  orchard,  or  gardening  industry  ;  and  every  agricul¬ 
turist  e  ngages  to  learn  6ome  branch  of  manufacturing  industry. 

XV. 

DOMESTIC  SERVICES. 

All  useful  services,  called  menial,  and  all  others  to  which  unplea¬ 
sant  associations  are  attached,  will  be  performed  (in  want  of  volun¬ 
teers  by  rotation,  or  otherwise,  from  amongst  the  adult  members,) 
by  the  youth  of  the  Community,  or  such  portion  of  them,  by  rotation, 
or  choice,  between  ten  and  seventeen  years  of  age,  as  may  be  necessa¬ 
ry  for  the  due  performance  thereof. 

Such  services  being  public  and  general,  will  not  be  liable  to  indi¬ 
vidual  authority  or  controul ;  they  will  be  freely  given,  and  courteous¬ 
ly  received ;  they  will  not  be  rendered  repulsive  to  the  minds  of  youth 
by  any  false  associatio  ns,  but  will  serve  them  as  the  means  of  com¬ 
manding  the  sympathy  of  the  adult  members,  for  whose  comfort 
those  services  will  be  performed;  they  will  increase  the  self-respect 
of  the  youth,  from  the  consciousness  of  their  useful  Co-operation  for 
the  common  benefit,  will  serve  them  to  repay  the  adult  members 
for  the  support  and  education  previously  conferred  upon  them,  and 
will  introduce  them  to  the  pleasures  of  independent  exertion  and  co¬ 
operative  industry  amongst  those  whose  companions  and  equals  they 
look  forward  to  become.  To  themselves,  also,  when  adults  will  simi¬ 
lar  services  be  rendered  by  the  rising  and  ever-varying  youth  of  the 
community. 

XVI. 

ALL  OCCUPATIONS  VOLUNTARY. 

No  member  will  be  required  to  follow  any  employment  injurious 
to  his  or  her  health  or  unpleasant  to  his  or  her  feelings  for  never  so 
short  a  time,  the  occupations  of  the  Community  being  sufficiently  nu¬ 
merous  to  give  free  choice  of  employment  to  all.  All  unhealthy  or 
repulsive  occupations  that  cannot  by  machinery,  chemical,  or  other 
scientific  means  be  performed,  or  so  modified  as  to  be  rendered  no 
longer  unpleasant,  or  that  cannot  be  reconciled  to  health  and  comfort 
by  succession  of  operation  for  a  limited  time,  or  of  the  volunteer 
'  efforts  of  particular  individuals,  shall  be  altogether  banished  from 
the  Community. 

XVII. 

ATTRACTIONS  TO  INDUSTRY. 

Every  possible  means  shall  be  employed  to  render  attractive  to 
the  Members,  every  species  of  co-operative  exertion,  muscular  or 
mental ; — as  by  the  beauty  and  ornaments  of  the  grounds  and  work- 
jj  mg  halls,  by  the  society  of  intelligent  and  benevolent  co-operators 
pursuing  a  common  interest;  by  the  facility  and  variety  of  occupa¬ 
tions,- no  one  occupation  continuing  except  by  choice,  for  more  than 
two  or  three  successive  hours;  by  the  variety  of  intervening  meals, 
itfcial  or  Scientific  amusements  ;  and  by  ample  leisure,  afforded  daily 
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to  every  individual  for  private  pursuits  of  friendship  or  affection, 
amusement,  literary  or  otherwise,  in  or  out  of  doors,  and  by  all  such  i 
other  means  as  the  Experience  and  increasing  knowledge  of  the  j 
Community  may  suggest. 

XVIII.  I  1 

AMUSEMENTS.  1 

To  increase  to  the  utmost  the  happiness  of  those  unemployed  hours 
of  every  day,  which  are  not  devoted  to  co-operative  exertion,  every  J 
possible  facility  will  be  afforded  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  social  and 
individual  pleasures  of  the  senses,  intellect,  or  sympathy,  not  followed 
in  their  consequences  with  preponderant  evil ;  as  by  the  establishment 
within  the  community,  for  the  use  of  all  its  members,  of  an  extensive 
library,  museum,  and  theatre  for  the  fine  arts,  by  supplying  ourselves 
with  the  best  chemical,  and  other  philosophical  apparatus,  and  by 
encouraging  weekly,  or  other  periodical  debates,  lectures,  and  conver¬ 
sations  on  all  subjects  calculated  to  afford  pleasure  to  the  Co-opeators. 

Any  member  inclined  to  employ  any  part  of  his  or  her  leisure 
hours  in  the  amusement  of  fabricating  any  article  of  elegance,  curio¬ 
sity,  or  use,  shall  be  entitled  to  draw  from  the  common  store  of  the 
community  the  raw  materials  requisite  for  such  operations,  returniug 
from  the  produce  of  such  employment  the  value  of  such  materials, 
whether  in  the  raw  or  manufactured  state. 

Every  member  of  the  community,  is  entitled  to  report  at  the  pe¬ 
riodical  public  meetings,  whatever  arrangements  he  or  she  may  deem 
conducive  to  the  increase  of  the  enjoyment  of  such  leisure  hours. 

XIX.  I 

FINE  ARTS.  r 

Any  member  wishing  to  devote  the  whole,  or  any  portion  of  the 
hours  of  daily  mutual  co-operation  to  painting,  engraving,  sculpture, 
music,  or  any  other  branch  of  the  FINE  ARTS,  for  the  use,  embel¬ 
lishment  or  amusement  of  the  Community ;  or,  for  the  general  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  study  of  nature,  mineral,  vegetable  or  animal,  or  of 
chemistry,  mechanics,  or  any  other  species  of  intellectual  pursuit, 
may  apply  for  the  approbation  of  the  community  or  committee,  (as 
may  be  hereafter  appointed,)  so  to  devote  the  whole  or  any  portion 
of  his  or  her  time,  with  full  assurance  of  cordial  encouragement  in 
every  useful  pursuit. 

XX. 

I 

LAND. 

For  every  individual,  young  or  old,  to  be  associated  in  this  Com¬ 
munity,  (the  number  of  which  we  propose  to  be  2,000,)  we  will 
purchase  one  acre  of  good  land,  fee-simple,  and,  if  possible,  tithe  free, 
and  land  tax  redeemed ;  the  most  indispensable  object  of  our  Associ¬ 
ation  being  to  provide,  by  our  mutual  exertions,  all  the  materials  of 
food,  clothing,  and  dwellings,  necessary  to  perfect  health  and  length 
s  of  life.  This  land  we  will  lay  out  and  cultivate  with  the  threefold 
view  to  health,  abundant  produce,  and  embellishment* 


XXI. 

buildings. 

w.  Will by  *.»_ gtfg^XsSSSt 

ngs  Saericultural  and  manufacturing  offices,  public  halls  for  meals, 
“gs>  agricuiiu  an(j  an  0ther  objects  deemed 
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id  to  render  it  in  every  department  compatible  with  health. 

XXLI. 

PRIVATE  APARTMENTS. 

To  secure  individual  freedom  of  opinion  and  action,  (one  of  the 

rivate  rooms  each,  a  sitting  room  and  abed  room,  oi  which  eacn 
•cuDant  will  have  the  entire  controul,  for  retirement,  stu  y, 
„Cusement,  as  well  as  equal  use  of  all  the  public  haU^  grounds  and 
icommodations  of  every  sort,  possessed  by  the  Community. 

A.A.I1 1* 

manufactures. 

w„  ,v;ii  nractise  all  arts  and  manufactures  conducive  to  lmmedi- 
•e  comfort, Pand  particularly  those  the  materials  of  which  are  capable 
f  being  advantageously  produced  on  the  land  of  the  Commum  y. 

exchangeable  commodities. 

We  will  also  practise,  according  to  the  situation  and  conveniences 
four  land  some  particular  branch  or  branches  of  industry,  manu- 
tarino-  or  agricultural,  suitable  to  the  demands  of  general  society, 
nd  to  the  acquired  habits  of  industry  of  the  member. ,  for Ahe  supp  y, 
means  of  exchange,  of  such  other  articles  of  comfort  or  ot  ele 
'Lee  the  use  of  which  may  afford  sufficient  pleasure  to  repay  e 
rouble  of  production,  and  which  cannot  economically  be  produced 
,t  home,  asLell  as  to  discharge  the  contributions  falling  upon  us  as 

nembers  of  general  society. 

XX  V . 

PRINCIPLE  OF  EXCHANGE. 

We  renounce  all  the  advantages,  or,  as  we  esteem  them,  all  the 
*vils  of  trafficking,  or  mere  commerce ;  we  renounce  profit, 
implies  living  on  the  labour  of  others ;  all  our  exchanges  being  pro- 
noLl  to  be  for  fair  equivalents,  representing  equal  labour,  and  des¬ 
tined  for  immediate  or  gradual  consumption,  and  not  for accumul  - 
lion,  to  command  the  labour  of  other  communities  o.  of  indn ..duals 
of  o-eneral  society.  Muscular  and  mental  activity,  01  both,  aie  essen 
tLgto  heal tt  the  miseries  and  vices  of  idleness,  we  are  de  er  ^ 
to  avoid.  We  will  not  therefore  become  a  trading  and  accumulat  , 
but  will  be,  and  remain,  a  producing  and  enjoying  qlw 

in cr  always  on  our  united  exertions,  aided  by  exchanges 

wease  ofLr  enjoyments.  All  our  fellow-creatures  require  ,  n d  aro 

equally  with  oiRfcetveS  entitled  to,  the  use  of  the  \\hb\e 


ducts  of  their  exertions,  for  their  own  happiness.  Whatever  accumu¬ 
lations  we  may  make,  will  be  with  a  view  of  providing  against  want 
from  unfavourable  seasons  or  other  casualties,  or  of  affording  our¬ 
selves  continually  increasing  comforts,  or  of  aiding  our  children  or 
others  of  general  society,  in  the  formation  of  new  communities  hap¬ 
py  as  we  hope  to  be.  As  we  have  associated  together  to  avoid,  in 
the  first  instance,  the  evils  of  individual  competition,  so  do  we  fore¬ 
see  and  renounce  the  evils  of  collective  competition,  either  with 
other  communities  or  with  individuals,  excepting  so  far  as  will  be 
unavoidable  by  the  sale  of  our  surplus  produce  ;  and  even  this  com¬ 
petition  we  will  gradually  abandon,  so  soon  as  other  communities 
shall  be  established  who  may  be  willing  to  make  direct  exchanges 
with  us  upon  the  equitable  principle  of  equal  quantities  of  labour. 

XXVI. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRODUCE. 

Food,  clothing,  and  furniture,  will*  be  furnished  equally  to  all  the 
members  from  the  general  stores  and  kitchens,  by  regulations  to  be 
hereafter  agreed  upon.  Meals  may  be  taken  at  the  public  halls  or  in 
private  apartments,  at  the  option  of  the  individual  members. 

XXVII. 

HEALTH. 

Though  under  rational  arrangements,  where  interest  and  duty  are 
made  to  walk  hand  in  hand,  the  now  neglected  art  of  preserving 
health ,  will  to  a  great  extent  supersede  the  trade  of  curing  diseases , 
the  abundance  of  which  becomes  the  interest  of  those  who  live  by 
attending  upon  them  ;  yet  casualties  will  occur.  Therefore,  against 
the  avoidable  evils  incidental  to  sickness,  child-bearing,  old  age,  and 
all  other  physical  casualties  to  which  individuals  may  be  still  expo¬ 
sed,  we  mutually  guarantee  each  other.  In  rooms  arranged  by  all 
the  aids  of  science,  guided  by  benevolence,  or  at  the  option  of  the 
patients,  in  their  private  rooms,  those  members  of  the  community 
whose  peculiar  voluntary  study  and  occupation  it  will  be  to  preserve 
the  health  of  the  members  unimpaired,  and  mitigate  the  evils  of  una¬ 
voidable  disease,  will  devote  their  skill  and  anxiety  to  the  speedy 
convalescence  of  the  afflicted.  To  alleviate  the  evils  of  disease,  (the 
object  next  in  importance  to  the  preservation  of  uninterrupted  health) 
the  community  will  spare  no  effort  or  expense,  every  member, 
more  particularly  the  guardians  of  the  public  health,  being  directly 
interested  in  the  health  and  well-being  of  every  other  member ;  as 
the  common  produce  of  the  means  of  happiness  must  be  necessarily 
lessened  by  the  abstraction  of  the  productive  powers  of  any  indivi¬ 
dual.  With  the  afflicted  and  aged,  the  whole  Community  will  sym¬ 
pathize,  as  well  irom  remembrance  of  past  as  from  anticipation  of 
future  reciprocal  services,  and  from  the  calm  and  sweet  security  of 
similar  solace  to  themselves  under  similar  calamities.  The  whole 
Community  will  be  the  guardians  and  nurses  of  the  afflicted;  particu¬ 
lar  superintendance  being  either  voluntary  or  by  rotation.  As  we  are 
insurers  to  each  other  for  the  attainment  of  the  greatest  quantity  of 
every  species  of  happiness,  so  are  we  also  insurers  to  each  other 
against  the  approach,  or  for  the  mitigation,  of  every  evil* 
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XXVIII. 

SHARES. 

To  accomplish  these  objects,  we  admit  three  classes  of  subscribers 
— those  of  one  100/.,  those  of  40/.,  and  those  of  10/.  each,  all  payable 
by  instalments  at  intervals  of  not  less  than  six  months. 

XXIX. 

SHAREHOLDERS  OF  sfilOO. 

First — Those  subscribing  100/.  each,  will  not  be  called  on  to  enter 
the  Community  till  all  the  buildings  and  arrangements  are  completed. 
For  a  child  under  ten  years  of  age  half  this  sum,  or  50/.  will  be 
received.  Any  individual  may  subscribe  any  number  of  shares  of 
100/.  each ;  the  deposit  on  the  whole  of  which  shares  is  not  required 
to  exceed  10/. 

Capitalists  advancing  many  shares  and  not  occupying  more  than 
two  rooms,  will  be  entitled  to  interest  at  5  per  cent,  on  all  shares 
above  one,  until  paid  off  by  the  community ;  but  the  interest  will 
cease  on  any  shares  transferred  to  new  members,  or  to  boarders  in 
the  Community.  Any  subscriber  of  100/.  not  wishing  to  join  in  the 
occupations  of  the  Community,  may,  by  a  yearly  payment,  (to  be 
hereafter  fixed  by  the  Community)  partake  of  all  the  benefits  thereof, 
except  voting  at  the  public  meetings ;  or  by  paying  half  the  sum  so 
fixed,  he  may  be  exempted  from  half  the  daily  occupations. 

XXX. 

SHAREHOLDERS  OF  £ 40. 

Second — Those  subscribing  40/.  each  will  not  be  called  on  to  join 
the  Community  till  the  first  year’s  crop  is  raised  and  a  bed-room 
provided  for  each. — Children  under  ten  years  of  age,  20/.  each. 

|  XXXI. 

SHAREHOLDERS  OF  sglO. 

Third. — Those  subscribing  10/.  each  are  to  join  the  Community  as 
soon  as  the  land  is  purchased  and  ready  to  receive  them  :  they  en¬ 
gage  with  the  aid  of  appropriate  committees  and  scientific  members 
of  the  Community,  to  prepare  the  first  crops  and  build  the  first  hous¬ 
es,  receiving  merely  food  and  dwelling  for  the  first  six  or  eight 
months,  till  the  produce  of  their  own  labour,  under  the  proposed 
arrangements,  affords  them  additional  comforts. 

XXXII.  *  \  H  . 

DEPOSITS. 

A  deposit  of  31.  will  be  required  from  the  subscriber  of  100/. ;  of 
2/.  from  the  subscriber  of  40/. ;  and  of  1/.  from  the  subscriber  of  10/. 
— to  be  paid  at  the  banking-house  of  — — .*  No  part  of  these  de¬ 
posits  to  be  used  by  the  London  Co-operative  Society,  or  any  other 
persons  but  the  future  Community  itself,  for  any  purpose  whatever. 
All  deposits  shall  be  returned  if  the  land  be  not  purchased  in  thre 
;  years. 

*  Not  fixed  on  when  this  went  to  Pr#ss. 
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XXXIII. 

SHAREHOLDERS  BY  ELECTION. 

Should  the  three  above  classes  of  subscribers  not  produce  the  num¬ 
ber  of  co-operators  necessary  to  form  the  Community,  such  intelli¬ 
gent  persons  of  approved  character  as  are  skilled  in  some  branch  of 
manufacturing,  or  agricultural  industry,  and  recommended  by  any 
individual  of  the  above  three  classes  of  subscribers,  will  be  admitted 
into  the  Community  on  paying  it.  each,  on  the  same  terms  with  the 
third  class  of  subscribers,  and  sending  their  names  and  qualifications 
through  the  Secretary  of  the  Co-operative  Society,  or  otherwise,  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Community.  1  ' 

xxxfv. 


EXTRA  LABOUR  FOR  SHARES. 

When  the  Community  shall  have  been  formed,  any  persons  ac¬ 
commodated  with  Scares  by  Capitalists,  and  approved  of  by  the 
Community,  or  any  industrious  person  whom  the  Community  may 
wish  to  serve,  may  apply  the  produce  of  all  their  labour,  over  and 
above  the  hours  of  daily  co-operation,  towards  the  liquidation  of  the 
price  of  the  Shares,  with  which  they  may  be  accommodated :  the 
Community  advancing  them,  at  first  cost,  the  materials  of  their 
industry. 

XXXV. 


NUCLEUS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY. 

As  soon  as  20,000/.  are  subscribed,  a  public  meeting  of  the  sub¬ 
scribers  will  be  called  by  advertisement,  by  the  London  Co-operative 
Society ;  and  this  nucleus  of  the  Community  will  take  into  their 
own  hands  the  regulation  of  their  affairs. 

XXXVI. 


INDIVIDUAL  SIGNATURES. 

Individual  happiness  being  the  object, of  the  Association,  and 
the  voluntary  co-operation  of  women  being  as  necessary  asfthat  of 
men  for  its  success,  every  woman  joining  the  Association,  married 
or  not,  must  individually  assent  to,  and  sign  these  articles. 

In  testimony  of  our  agreement  to  the  above  articles,  and  our  de¬ 
termination  to  carry  them  into  effect,  we  hereunto  annex  our  names 
with  our  occupations  and  address. 


Jett 

If- 


